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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—<~—— 


TIVE news from Bulgaria is still doubtful. On the one hand, it 
is evident that the Turksare unable to move and take advantage 
of their victories ; and on the other, there is a tone Of depression 
and even doubt visible in the Russian Army, which, moreover, is 
suffering from the want of proper sanitary arrangements. Even 
the Emperor's Staff is weakened by fever, and the hospitals are 
becoming terribly crowded. A murmur of discontent with the 
Grand Dukes, too, is becoming audible, and the Commander-in- 
Chief has denied the false rumours of defeats after ‘‘the check at 
Plevna,” in an order which reveals high irritation. There is strong 
reason, moreover, to suspect that owing to commissariat diffi- 
culties, the number of Russians across the Danube never came up 
to the numbers stated, and the great corps d’armée under 
General Zimmermann still remains motionless. Nevertheless, the 
reinforcements are pouring forward fast ; some 75,000 additional 
men should be in Bulgaria by Tuesday ; the Imperial Guard is on 
its way; and by the statements received on Friday, some great 
blow would seem to be in preparation. Whether it will be levelled 
at Osman Pasha or at Mehemet Ali remains, however, doubtful. 
The telegrams point to Plevna, but in the crossing of the Danube 
the Russian Staff contrived to conceal their true objective. 








It is clear that the Russians south of the Balkans have re- 
treated, leaving the unhappy Bulgarians who aided them to be 
exterminated by the Turks, who wish to strike terror in anticipation 
of any future advance; but the report that the Shipka Pass has 
been abandoned lacks confirmation, and is unreasonable in itself. 
The Russians would never abandon the gate they have forced, 
and Suleiman Pasha, if he is crossing the range to attack Gabrova 
and shut up General Gourko, may find himself attacked in rear. 
The rumour that the Russians have abandoned for this year the 
idea of marching southward is rumour merely, or a calculation 
which may be abandoned at once, should either Osman Pasha or 
Mehemet Ali be defeated. Itis upon the result of the next battle, 
not upon previously conceived plans, that the present campaign will 
turn, If the Russians are defeated, they will doubtless confine 
their efforts this year to the district between the Danube and the 
mountains; but if they are victorious, we shall see a short stop 
put to all this croaking. The efforts made to win will be enor- 
mous, for the Court is well aware that if a second and serious 
zepulse occurs, the Imperial family, whether responsible or not, 
will bear the blame. Nobody needs a victory so much as the 
Grand Dukes. 





The dullest, least useful, and in many respects most melancholy 
Session of our time closed on the 14th inst. The Royal Message 
alludes to the War as one in which Great Britain intends to pre- 
serve an attitude of neutrality, so long as the interests of the 
country remain unaffected. ‘‘ The extent and nature of those 
interests were defined in a communication which I caused to be 
addressed to the Government of Russia, and which elicited a 
reply indicating friendly dispositions on the part of that State.” 
If occasion should arise, the Queen will confidently rely on 
the help of Parliament. Her Majesty deplores the famine 





in South India, which is declared to be ‘‘of extreme severity, 
and likely to be prolonged.” It is affirmed that the annexation 
of the Transvaal has been “received throughout the province 
with enthusiasm,” and the Queen trusts that the Confederation 
Act will prevent the recurrence of such a danger as the native 
war which produced the annexation. And finally, the Queen 
hopes that the Prisons Bill will improve prison management; 
that the Universities Act will extend the higher education ; that 
the Irish Judicature Bill will improve the administration of law ; 
and that the Sheriffs’ Court Act will produce the best results. 
The Message contains only “ a beggarly account of empty boxes,” 
but it is short, and written in comparatively decent English. 


There was another discussion on Friday week on the 
policy of the Government in the Eastern Question, but 
it came, as usual, to nothing. Mr. Monk wanted to know 
if Great Britain would allow Constantinople to be tem- 
porarily occupied, thinking, as he explained, that we ought 
not to hinder that, but Sir Stafford Northcote refused to reply. 
Mr. Monk then accused both parties of an understanding, 
and Mr. Forster, though he entirely repudiated the charge, 
added :—*‘ Speaking for myself and others, we should not have 
consented to this course, had we any reason to fear that the 
Government were likely between now and the opening of Par- 
liament to drag the country into war, or involve it in any breach 
of neutrality.” That means, of course, that there is no under- 
standing, but that it is understood on both sides that if we are to 
fight, the consent of Parliament shall be asked. Sir Stafford 
Northcote also denied the existence of any understanding, but 
deprecated any discussion, because when Ministers ‘ took Parlia- 
ment into their confidence, they were also obliged to take 
everybody else.” On Saturday Mr. Fawcett again started the 
same subject, but received substantially the same answer. The 
Government ‘“ knew and would give effect to their Constitutional 
obligations.” 


The severity of the Madras Famine is acknowledged in the 
Queen’s Speech, and we publish elsewhere some comments on 
the frightful statements made by the Duke of Buckingham, 
Governor of the Presidency, on the 9th inst. ‘They signify that 
the bulk of the population of Madras is in danger, and that 
millions may die. ‘The disaster is beyond the means of Madras, 
and the need of English help is, therefore, most urgent. The 
latest telegram, August 15, from the Viceroy states that prospects 
are a little better, but adds that there has been an addition to the 
number of men relieved in Madras in one fortnight of 385,000 
persons. The total number under relief in the Presidency is now 
1,984,600, of whom a little less than a million are in the relief 
camps, where, of course, the danger from epidemics is extreme, 
and where the skin-disease which marks true famine has already 


appeared. 


The first election which has occurred in Ireland since the 
memorable Wednesday has not been favourable to the hopes of 
the Obstructionists. The seat for Clare, vacant by the death of 
Sir Colman O’Loghlen, was contested by the O’Gorman Mahon, 
an old Nationalist, and now a Home-ruler, in favour of Mr. Par- 
nell’s plan of action instead of Mr. Butt’s. ‘The moderate Home- 
rulers had no candidate ready, but they telegraphed to Australia 
to the brother of the deceased Member, Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, 
and on his accepting the offer, proposed him. Although absent, Sir 
Bryan was elected by nearly double the number of votes given 
to his opponent, who indeed received only 1,179 votes, out of a 
constituency of 5,432. It is suggested that the priests keptaway 
the O'Gorman Mahon’s friends, and that this accounts for the 
small poll; but the priests are always defeated when the cause is 
popular, nor has any party in Ireland ever defeated the respect- 
ables and the priesthood when united. 





Ninety-six Peers have signed a letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury protesting against the use of ‘‘ Tile Priest in Abso- 





lution,” and declaring that the practice of auricular confession 
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on the principles set forth in that book ‘will destroy all friendly 
relations existing between laity and clergy.” They therefore 
urge the Archbishop to condemn the system and the clergy who 
use it. The Archbishop, who at heart entirely agrees with the 
Peers, but who has read his Prayer-book, and knows that the 
Church of England does, in the Ordination Service particularly, 
something more than tolerate confession and absolution, promises to 
lay the letter before the Bishops, and meanwhile has no hesitation in 
assuring his correspondents that ‘‘ nothing shall be wanting on his 
part to maintain, with God's blessing, the purely Scriptural 
character of our Reformed Church,” which is euphonious, but not a 
little vague. It would be strange if the first determined attempt 
at an authoritative revision of the Church-of-England teaching 
came from the House of Lords, but many things are more impro- 
bable. More than half the Peers are old-orthodox, with a lean- 
ing to Evangelicalism, and any revision they might demand would 
be swept through the House of Commons. 





Mr. Layard appears to have become as pro-Turk as Sir Henry 
Elliot. In a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated May 30, and 
of course eagerly welcomed by the Mahommedan Press, he not 
only declares that the Bulgarian atrocities of last year were 
grossly exaggerated for Russian purposes, but affirms, ‘‘ There 
are persons, and among them, I grieve to say, Englishmen, who 
boast that they invented these stories with the object of ‘ writing 
down’ Turkey, to which they were impelled by a well-known 
hand.” The only ‘ persons ” whose stories weighed with English- 
men are Mr, Baring, Mr. Schuyler, and the Daily News’ corre- 
spondent. Does Mr. Layard charge those gentlemen with wilful 
falsehood, or not? Mr, Layard further complains that while 
Russia is active in the Press, the Turkish Government takes no 
pains to put forward its case in the same way, and he implies, is 
not defended in the English Press. ‘There never was a Govern- 
ment which had such devoted defenders among English journalists, 
—defenders who will circulate any statement, provided it be to 
the disadvantage of Christians. The Turkish Government, how- 
ever, does not need them. Could it have by possibility more 
earnest, more devoted, or more widely-read defenders than suc- 
cessive British Ambassadors, aided by more than half of all the 
Consuls under their authority? 


The Home Office has appointed a Committee to inquire into the 
state of the London Detective Force. The Committee, as origin- 
ally composed, consisted of Sir H. Selwyn-Ibbetson, Colonel 
Fielding, Mr. Maule, Q.C., and Mr. Overend, Q.C.; but it is 
likely to be made more efficient by the addition of two 
London stipendiary magistrates, who of course know much more 
about the failings of detectives than the authorities at Scotland 
Yard. We have indicated in another column what we conceive 
to be the main defects of our detective system, and we hope that 
the Home Secretary’s Committee will be courageous enough to 
propose strong remedies, if strong remedies are needed, to restore 
the tone and heighten the efficiency of the force. We cannot get 
men of refinement to do their work, but the Committee can 
surely tell us how we may procure trustworthiness and acuteness. 
Kurr’s revelations at Bow Street—which have had much to do 
with the appointment of the Committee—are more startling as 
they proceed. His story is that he and his friends bribed whole- 
sale the London, Glasgow, and New York police—he gave in his 
cross-examination the names of ten said to have taken money. He 
described with amusing frankness how he had concocted at his 
trial an alibi, which he admitted was ‘very crooked ;” how he 
had managed to smuggle all sorts of letters, in the guise of 
‘solicitors’ instructions,” out of Newgate ; and he related a series 
of swindles which vie in ingenious audacity with those of any of 
the clever scamps in ‘ Gil Blas.” 


Marshal MacMahon is starring in the North-West, accompanied 
by the Duc de Broglie, making speeches and receiving addresses. 
Some of the latter are tolerably plain-spoken. At Evreux, for 
example, the Mayor-adjoint told the President that the town 
‘¢ was profoundly attached to the Republic,” and that all the 
Marshal “could do for its maintenance and consolidation 
would insure the citizens’ warm sympathies,” and that the 
‘‘Norman population ardently longed for the cessation of the 
present crisis.” ‘The Marshal, in his reply, affirmed that he did 
not menace the Constitution, and also desired the cessation of 
the crisis, but ‘‘ through a restoration of the accord momentarily 


disturbed among the public powers.” ‘The Chamber of Com- | 


merce also declared that stability could only be given to the 
country “‘ by an Executive resting on an elected Parliament,” to 
which the Marshal retorted that he had preferred, in the interests 


of stability, a passing crisis ‘‘to an abasement of authority before 
the excessive pretensions of one Chamber.” The Marshal's 
speeches are growing more moderate; the Moniteur has denied 

on his behalf, the rumour that he intended to declare a state of 
siege ; and the Conservatives are evidently becoming aware that 
they will be defeated at the elections. The Bonapartists are 
therefore growing furious, and tell the Marshal that if he does 
not strike a coup d'état he will be wanting to his duty. Did any. 
body ever strike a coup d'état on behalf of somebody else, unless 
the somebody possessed the incommunicable claim of birth ? 


A most significant letter has been addressed by M. Feray, 
Senator, and founder of the Left-Centre party in 1871, to the 
Minister of the Interior. He is Mayor of Essonnes, and hag 
been dismissed for refusing to placard certain portions of the 
‘‘ Bulletin des Communes,” an official collection of decrees in which 
M. de Fourtou unsparingly assails all opponents. M. Feray tells 
the Minister that he has made the “ Bulletin des Communes” 
‘*a pamphlet of the worst kind,” and that in it he has “ placed 
the 363 on a level with the worst wretches of the Commune ;” 
that he has threatened France with successive dissolutions, until} 
universal suffrage agrees with the Cabinet ; and that his own con- 
science does not allow him as Mayor to placard such calumnieg, 
‘* France, nevertheless, will not give you the satisfaction of the 
slightest riot.” This is bold language for France, but of course it 
will only intensify the zeal of M. de Fourtou, who begins to 
perceive that should the Republic triumph, a day of legal reckon- 
ing may arrive for him. He is liable, it is said, to hundreds of 
actions for libel, none of which can be brought while the Counci? 
of State protects him. 


The British Association met this year at Plymouth on Wednes- 
day, and hitherto the proceedings have been unusually dull, 
The President, Dr. Allen Thomson, delivered an address, which 
was really a lecture on embryology, and far too technical for 
general comprehension, and on Thursday the addresses generally 
were of little public interest. Perhaps the most notable was 
Professor Macalister’s, on embryology, im the course of which he 
considered it proved, from the minute and careful studies made 
of sharks’ eggs, that the limbs of mammals are the divided remains 
of a continuous lateral fin; and ‘‘ examination of the structure of 
the parts making up the limbs of the vertebrates leads us to 
believe that each limb contains materials for more than one 
metamere, and it becomes an interesting subject for speculation 
as to why in vertebrate animals the number of limbs hag 
never exceeded two pairs.” There is no morphological reason, 
and the reason, therefore, must be mechanical,—bipedal and 
quadrupedal animals deriving from their limited number of 
legs some advantage in the struggle for existence. It would fol- 
low, we presume, that supposing conditions slightly altered—sup- 
posing the soil, for instance, as yielding as sand sometimes is—we 
might have had a hundred-legged horse—or a twelve-legged man, 
an idea which opens a strange vista of possibilities in other 
planets. But might not the extra materials be survivals, like the 


toes in a horse’s hoof ? 





We must notice the formation of a new political party in 
America, because it may become important, though we do not 
think it will. ‘This is the Union of Working-men which has 
been established in the West, with branches in New York and 
New England, and which proposes to return workmen to Con- 
gress, to ‘‘abolish all laws pressing on labour,” and to make 
laws tending to protect its interests. Its real objects, we see, are 
explained to be to apply pressure to Congress and the State Legis- 
latures to establish a legal maximum for hours of work anda 
legal minimum for wages, objects declared to be impracticable in 
the States, though already secured in this country by the Factory 
Acts and the operation of the Poor Law, which does in a rough 
way fix a minimum for wages. The new organisation will not, 
we think, prove very strong. Employers in America are very 
hard in resisting all such demands, because they know that there 








is danger from the ascendancy of numbers, and they are backed 
in the long-run by the freeholders, who are sixty-six per cent. of 
all electors. The Democrat party seems inclined to fraternise 
| with the workmen, but the unanimous hostility of the Press 


| shows which way opinion still goes. 


The Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the management of Christ’s Hospital has been published, 
/and we have animadverted elsewhere on its unexpected toler- 
ance for corporal purishment. We may, however, mention 
here that it recommends the transfer of the School to the 
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country, the appointment of sufficient masters to manage the 
boys out of class—at present they are entrusted to matrons and 
beadles—and the transfer of power from the treasurer and the 
governors to & small controlling body. They wish Christ's 
Hospital, in fact, to become a public school in all essentials, 
without losing, however, its position as a school without fees. 
In regard to the suicide of the boy Gibbs, they acquit the school 
authorities and the monitor whose persecution was alleged to 
have been the cause of the lad’s death, and even intimate that the 
monitor was an exceptionally good boy. Strangely enough, they 
decide that Gibbs liked the school, — which, as he hanged 
himself to escape it, is rather a strong opinion. He may have 
been mad, but suicide of itself only proves madness in the opinion 
of kindly jurymen. 

Kesanlik, the centre of the district in which General Gourko has 
been operating, is the centre also of the great rose-field of Turkey, 
from which most of the “atta of rose” used in Europe is ob- 
tained. That used in Asia comes principally, we believe, from 
Ghazeepore. About 220 imperial gallons of rose-oil are pro- 
duced at Kesanlik every year ; the roses are cultivated in fields, not 
gardens, and the entire valley is scented by the leaves. It is 
supposed that the industry, which yields about £80,000 a 
year, has been destroyed by the war, and will be transferred 
to some other spot, perhaps to Sicily, where the rose could be 
cultivated as easily as on the slopes of the Balkans. ‘The chance 
would be an excellent one, for any one who owned, say, a bit of a 
‘Greek island ; but we suppose India will supply the deficiency, 
with its less powerful article, as it would if all Turkish poppies 
were ploughed up. India can supply all deficiencies, be they in 
cotton, wheat, hemp, opium, or rose-oil—but there is always some 
faint inferiority about the new supply, the only exception we 
remember being tea. 


The fight between tine small Russian steamer ‘ Vesta’ and 
the Turkish ironclad which she beat off in the Black Sea 
seems to have been as interesting an affair as that between 
the ‘Huascar’ and the ‘Shah.’ The ‘Vesta,’ a converted 
wooden trading steamer, armed with five 6-inch mortars 
and two 9-pounders, was, of course, no match at close 
quarters for a turret iron-clad, armed with 10-inch or 11-inch 
guns. She could not steam more than twelve knots an hour, and 
ithe ironclad sailed much faster. The latter had every advantage. 
Her shells set fire to the ‘ Vesta’s’ hold, and prevented the use of 
lance torpedoes. The captain and most of his officers were 
‘wounded—one of them in 17 places—the engines were only saved 
from destruction by an improvised fortification of hammocks 
and mattresses, and the rudder became unworkable, In a few 
minutes the ‘ Vesta ’ would have been rammed and sunk, had 
mot a lucky shell from a mortar burst inside the turret of the iron- 
lad. The shell must have done much damage, for she gave up 
the contest and steamed away. Had the ‘ Vesta’ had more 
powerful engines and one heavy gun, ‘the little cargo boat” 
might have been too much for the ironclad. The advantage of 
speed and armour-piercing guns for wooden vessels seems the 
moral of this brisk fight, as Mr, Smith will doubtless note. 


We are afraid that another blot in the Washington Treaty 
‘has been discovered, A Fishery Commission is sitting at Halifax, 
to carry out the terms of that Treaty with respect to the disputes 


between the Americans and Canadians. There is no hope that 
the Commissioners will agree ; there is no provision, such as there 
was with reference to the ‘ Alabama’ claims, that the award of a 
majority shall be binding; and it is quite on the cards that the 
Commission may issue two awards, or one award which will not 
be acquiesced in by the losers, A still more difficult question 
has arisen with respect to the valuation of the fishing 
privileges in the Bay of Fundy and the Baie des Chaleurs. 
The Americans’ case is that they had the right of fish- 
ing in the deep bays of the Dominion before the 
Treaty, and that they ought not to pay for privileges 
which were theirs by International law, and that the Commis- 
sioners have no right to consider the point. If this were correct, 
the payment to Canada would, it is said, be only a lump sum of 
£200,000, while if the Canada contention is correct, it would 
come to £250,000 a year. We hope that our Foreign Office will 
intervene before the Commissioners actually pronounce their 
award, and yet the United States to accept some provisional 
estimate of the Canadians’ claim. 


_ Who is responsible for a failure to discover the existence of the 
important Commercial Treaty between Spain and Germany, by 
which the goods of the latter are admitted at rates thirty or fifty 


per cent. lower than those paid by English goods? The Brad- 
ford merchants are, we observe, very properly a little wroth with 
the Foreign Office for not warning them of the existence of a 
Treaty which, though it came into operation only in the begin- 
ning of this month, dates some years back. Sir John Walsham, 
who has represented England at Madrid since Mr. Layard left, 
has protested against the unfair treatment of English goods; but 
what can we do? We cannot with any grace claim, under our 
old Treaties with Spain, containing a ‘‘ most-favoured-nation 
clause,” the same rates as Germany, when the House of Commons 
in 1845, at Mr. Gladstone's bidding, deliberately refused to put 
upon that clause the construction which then suited the interests 
of Spanish sugar-growers, and would now suit the interests of 
English woollen manufacturers. We cannot hope to convince 
the Spanish Government of the folly of high duties on English 
yarns, for the Finance Minister and the Cortes are Protectionist. 
The refusal to recognise in any way the new tariff at Gibraltar 
would lead to some unpleasant collisions, and unless Sir Stafford 
Northcote thinks it worth his while—which is improbable—to 
revise the wine duties in the way the Spanish dealers have long 
wanted, Sir John Walsham is likely to protest to no purpose. 


The stream of reports of Russian atrocities flowing from Con- 
stantinople does not gain in precision, and diminishes in volume, 
There is a limit to all things, even to Pera romances. Still, we 
cannot acquit the Bulgarians of showing at Eski-Saghra and 
elsewhere the murderous propensities always displayed by 
risen slaves. On the other hand, there is a terrible definite- 
ness about the accounts of the atrocities by the Turks, which do 
not diminish. The statement signed by Lieutenant-Colonel Brack. 
enbury, and three other correspondents, of the atrocities committed 
by the Ottoman regulars on the Russian wounded in the Shipka 
Pass refutes the favourite plea that only Bashi-Bazouks are to 
blame. A correspondent of the Times saw with his own eyesat Karatli 
the mutilated corpses of villagers slain by the Bashi-Bazouks, and 
visited the village school-house, the ghastly floors, doors, posts, 
and books of which were stained with gore ; and from one church 
at Geula-Mahalissé Colonel Lennox and Lieutenant Chermside, 
R.E., brought out the bodies of 175 women and children. The 
Greek Vice-Consul at Varna officially estimates that in the twelve 
and a half hours’ massacre at Kavarna 750 persons were butchered, 
to say nothing of the women and children carried off. But worse, 
perhaps, than all former incidents of the war is the fact that the 
Kurds in the service of Turkey coolly murdered 970 men belong- 
ing to the garrison of Bayazid who had thrown down their arms. 
There is talk about punishing some of the ruffians, but what 
chance of this, when the hanging of one leads to the desertion of 
a thousand? We think it right to quote these facts, and to add 
to them the statement of the Times’ Correspondent with the 
Turkish Army in Asia:—‘‘ I must, in the most emphatic manner, 
deny all reports of Russian atrocities.” But those who atill talk 
of both sides behaving alike are evidence-proof, 


Prince Albert Victor, the next heir to the Crown after 
the Prince of Wales, lies still in a dangerous condition. 
From the 5th to the 11th inst. he was, the Lancet says, decidedly 
better, but on the 11th he had a sharp relapse of fever, which has 
not yet departed. The case, according to our contemporary, is 
‘* progressing satisfactorily ;" but a lad of thirteen who has for 
five weeks been on his back with typhoid fever, and then has hada 
sharp relapse, must be dangerously ill. ‘The slight attention 
paid by the public to the illness of this child, who may have 
such a history and who is so close to the throne, is almost 
unintelligible. 


A valued correspondent sends us the following note. The 
matter seems to us of no importance, but the blunder frets anti- 
quarians:—The Times.announces that “Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales has. by her own desire, been elected a 
‘ Dame Chevaliére of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem,’ a phil- 
anthropic society presided over by the Duke of Manchester.” We 
infer from the term “ philanthropic society” that the Prince 
of Wales, who has a really scholarly knowledge of the history of 
the orders of chivalry, has persuaded the Duke of Manchester to 
drop the preposterous pretension to a connection between his ‘“in- 
stitution " and the Order of St. John, which have been again and 
again exposed in the Spectator, in Notes and Queries, and elsewhere, 
and which any one who refers to p. 810 of this year's edition of 
the Alnanach de Gotha will see are utterly unfounded. But if 
the pretension to a connection with the Order of St. John be 
dropped, why not also drop the name? ‘The “society” might 
just as well call itself “the Order of the Garter.” 
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a 
THE PERSONAGES OF THE SESSION. 


T4 personal gains of the Session have been few, but then the 

losses have not been many. No Tory has much advanced 
but then no Tory, unless it be Sir Stafford Northcote, can be 
said to have decidedly receded. The whole Ministry is 
slightly weaker, partly because it is older, partly because a 
suspicion of internal discord has been widely spread, and partly 
because it is felt that its policy, however wise or defensible, 
has not been great; but its ascendancy in Parliament is still 
unbroken, and its majorities still sufficient to create abroad an 
impression of irresistible strength. Lord Beaconsfield, its 
head, remains also, in spite of the total defeat of his policy, 
very much where he was. He intended, no doubt, to fight for 
the Turks, and he has been unable to fight for the Turks, but 
so strange has been the condition of opinion, that he has not 
lost much by that. The inner feeling of his own party, or 
rather, let us say, of a majority among his own party, is that 
they ought to fight for the Turks, but that they had 
much rather not do it,—that Lord Beaconsfield is be- 
having very well in perpetually suggesting war, and that 
Providence and Lord Salisbury are behaving very well in per- 
petually maintaining peace. So singular is the paralysis of 
Tory feeling, that Lord Beaconsfield, even among his own 
people, loses nothing by failure, and contrives to inspire 
the Telegraph and yet refrain from action at the same 
time without exciting contempt. Indeed, he has perhaps 
just a little advanced in favour. There was an idea 
in the middle of the Session that he was worn 
out, that he had lost all his peculiar force, that he 
would never again be formidable in politics, either as Com- 
mander-in-Chief or as guerilla leader, but the Pigott incident 
dispersed many of those fancies. The cool, sardonic hardihood 
with which the Premier appointed the man he liked, suffered 
his Lieutenant when attacked to remain ignorant of all material 
facts as to the appointment, and then smashed up opposition 
with those facts, revived the old impression, which has so greatly 
assisted his career, that you “never can get the better of 
Dizzy,” and with it the old and scarcely intelligible admiration 
which Englishmen feel for the Italian genius, so alien from 
their own. Lord Beaconsfield’s enemies have said quite 
enough about his birth, and have, nevertheless, forgotten the 
most palpable fact about it,—that it is an Italian, not an 
Englishman, with whom they have to reckon, and whom they 
find it so hard either to resist or conquer. No other man 
in the Cabinet has advanced at all. Lord Derby has certainly 
not increased the belief of politicians that his cool and logical 
brain makes up for his political timidity, for his despatches 
and speeches this Session have been unusually wanting in logic 
and in coolness. There have been signs of irritation in them, 
as if Russia fretted him by conduct which he could neither 
approve nor resist, except by the weapon he has always depre- 
cated, an acrid and splenetic criticism. The immense services 
that Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon are believed to have 
rendered to the true interest of the country are scarcely yet un- 
derstood—though Lord Carnarvon gains decidedly by the vigour 
of his South-African policy—and are half disliked by the very 
men on their own side who are most grateful that they have 
been performed. Neither Mr. Hardy nor Mr. Cross has had any 
fair chance, for Prison Reform only faintly interests the respec- 
tables, and the Retirement Warrant is not understood, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote is rather more doubted than he was at the 
beginning of the Session. It is seen that he is very safe, but 
then people knew that before. It is perceived that he does 
not blunder in finance, but then he has always been reckoned 
more or less of a Peelite by training, and Peelites by the 
consent of all mankind can count ; and it is acknowledged 
that as Leader of the House he does not oppress, but 
then nobody expected him to be oppressive. The doubt 
about him is whether there is “ grit” enough in him for an 
assembly growing every year more unmanageable, whether he 
can make troublesome folk sufficiently afraid of him; and if 
he had not won the battle with the Obstructives, the doubt 
would have been serious. As it is, politicians will wait till 


next Session, but they do not wait quite serenely, but rather 
anxiously and hopefully, and with an idea in their minds that 
if Mr, Brand would go to the Lords and Mr. Raikes to per- 
manent office, matters would go a good deal more smoothly for 
the Chamecellor of the Exchequer. 
yet. 


It is only a-doubt as 
No portion of his popularity has departed from 





the belief that if the House falls into anarchy, his hand will 
be strong enough to recall it to order. Next Session that 
belief may be, we honestly think will be, strengthened, but 
for the moment Sir Stafford Northcote must be pronounced 
to have slightly receded. So has the Duke of Richmond, who 
displayed in his plan for the settlement of the Burial Question 
a constitutional deficiency of imagination, and a total inability 
to comprehend the motives of adversaries, which have gravely 
diminished a wide-spread idea that he would make some day 
or other a very good and hard keystone in the Cabinet 
arch. As to the lesser Tories, they have done nothing. 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach has hardly come to the front in the 
Home-rule imbroglio, which was his business first of all; Lord 
Sandon is where he was, a good but dorne Minister of Educa- 
tion, a little more hampered than before by the accident of 
his father becoming mouth-piece of the Evangelical Peers ; and 
from the juniors nobody expects or hopes anything. Mr. 
Lowther defended the South African Bill pretty well, but 
he forgets that the Colonial Office should either defend 
or remove her Majesty’s representatives in the Colonies. 
Mr. Bourke has made himself so little felt, except as a 
sensible man, that questioners avoid him to interpellate 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord George Hamilton 
was as much a success last year as this, and has made one de- 
cided blunder ; and there is nobody else worth mention, for the 
Board of Trade has been quiescent, and the Local Government 
Board, having been routed, horse, foot, and artillery, by Mr. 
Clare Read, has withdrawn itself from public notice, and sits, 
let us hope, meditating plans which may restore it to self- 
respect, and even, if the Fates are propitious, to agricultural 
popularity. The selection of Mr. Stanley to be Secretary of 
the Treasury is not explained by his feats, though it is ap- 
proved by the public, because Englishmen like such Houses as 
Knowsley to have a preferential chance of power; and the im- 
mense promotion of Mr. Smith benefits the Cabinet rather 
than himself. His nomination removes a defect in the 
Governing Committee, but it has still to be proved that it 
will greatly advance his own career. 

On the Liberal side, again, we have but one pleasant fact. 
to record. Lord Hartington has decidedly advanced. He is stilla 
Marquis—that is, a man who will not work half hard enough, 
who carries into politics an inner feeling of indifference, and 
who would go to Goodwood if London were on fire,—but he 
has, nevertheless, advanced. He has induced the Whigs to 
reconcile themselves with the Radicals upon the important 
questions of the suffrage and the redistribution of electoral 
power, he has maintained a firm and dignified attitude about 
the Eastern Question, and he has succeeded in securing in @ 
much greater degree than formerly not only the allegiance, 
bat the obedience of his party. If he has abstained from 
divisions too much, as they seem to think in the North, 
he has done so consistently, and he has steadily im- 
proved the quality of his speeches,—that is, he has not made 
them specimens of oratory, for that is beyond his power, 
but he has infused into them a weight alike of meaning and of 
purpose which in a Commander-in-Chief is more valuable 
than attractiveness of speech. He might be a considerable 
Premier yet, if the shadow of the strawberry-leaves did not 
sometimes diminish the keenness of his vision. Of his far 
greater colleague, Mr. Gladstone, what is there to say, except 
that he is still the most powerful single personage in England, 
and that he still remains under the conscientious delusion that 
a man has a right while life is in him to leave powers like his 
half-unused for the benefit of his fellow-men? He has made 
no step forward towards the resumption of his natural posi- 
tion ; that is all Liberals can say, and that all is not approval. 
Mr. Forster has accomplished little beyond showing in the Irish 
riot that he could lead the House, which was not doubted, and 
on the Eastern Question that he is hampered by a doubt of the 
righteousness of war, which Englishmen of his own opinions in 
the present crisis lament, but are ready to condone. Mr. 
Goschen has done nothing except accentuate the slight differ- 
ence between himself and other Liberals—whether to his ad- 
vantage or not, the future must decide—and Mr. Childers has 
only raised the House of Commons’ opinion of him, by dis- 
playing a new aptitude for serious debate and for decisive 
action in the conduct of serious and annoying business. No 
other Member of the late Cabinet has been noticeable, for 
Lord Granville has been deliberately reticent on Foreign 
Affairs, so reticent as to create an unfounded suspicion that 
he was at heart pro-Turkish; and we have little that is 
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pleasant to ourselves to say of the juniors. Mr. Trevelyan 
has once more revealed, in his speech on the Promotion 
Warrant, his extraordinary power of mastering complicated 
details and weaving them into a great ent, and once 
more excited the permanent feeling that exists about him,— 
surprise that a man so able, so industrious, and so gifted should 
be so little of a recognised power in politics. Mr. Playfair, asa 
politician, has been invisible during the Session; and Mr. Fawcett 
gave his reputation a distinct, though momentary shock by ex- 
tending a sort of countenance—meant only to secure justice, but 
mistimed—to the Irish Obstructionists. Mr. Chamberlain, though 
he has lost nothing of his previous standing, has not quite ful- 
filled Birmingham hopes by taking an active part in the higher 

litics; and Mr, Courtney, from whom so much was antici- 
pated, is for the moment lost. It is only for the moment, for 
the Member for Liskeard has stuff in him; but his unlucky 
habit of scorn for Philistines has alienated the House, his 
courageous views upon land tenure have profoundly irritated 
the majority, and his hot resistance to the South Africa Bill 
raised even in Radicals a doubt whether on grave adminis- 
trative questions he is not liable to be carried away by 
crotchets. All this may be repaired, but for this Session Mr. 
Courtney has seriously receded; while of men previously un- 
known, not one has come forward even one step to the front. 
It has been a ruinous Session for Parliamentary ability. 





THE CONSEQUENCES OF A RUSSIAN DEFEAT. 


E wonder if any of those Englishmen who talk so glibly 
and with such a gratified maliciousness of a possible 
Russian defeat, have ever thought out what the consequences 
of such a defeat would be. Suppose Russia, after a series of 
engagements in which her army became demoralised and her 
officers were used up, were compelled to retire be- 
yond the Pruth, and make peace upon the basis of the 
status quo, what would then be the condition of Eastern 
Europe? The Turk would be unfettered master there, 
as he was three hundred years ago. He would have 
defended himself without Western aid against the only 
Power which he regards as great, and would have defended 
himself in his own way, by calling out hordes of brave bar- 
barians from Asia, by giving the rein to their savage impulses, 
and by slaughtering down all who opposed, whether soldiers or 
his own subjects, whether Russians or insurgent Rayahs. He 
would have owed nothing except to his own courage and 
his own unscrupulousness,—nothing, that is, that he would see, 
for the Turk credits himself with all that the renegades he 
buys can do for him, and forgets all aid he may receive from his 
Christian servants. He would have learned that terror, un- 
hesitatingly applied, is still, in spite of civilisation, the most 
effective force in the world; that the disregard of the fetters 
placed on warfare by opinion—in murdering the wounded, for 
example, or mutilating the dead—entails no penal consequences ; 
that if an Empire is only bad enough and brutal enough to 
slaughter out opposition, it is safe from resistance, except by 
an invasion which, if it is big enough, it can repulse. Natur- 
ally he would be encouraged to believe his system perfect for 
its ends, and would give it full scope and swing. The Chris- 
tians who have given such trouble would be killed down until 
they gave no more. The Zimes’ Correspondent at Bucharest, 
who is in communication with officers who accompanied 
General Gourko, says, in a letter published on Tuesday :— 
“On the 29th of July the Bulgarian Legion, with three squadrons of 
Cossacks, pushed forward, and drove back the opposing Turks till they 
arrived at Karabunar. On the 31st the Turks advanced again, and 
after a time, large forces came up from Adrianople and turned the place, 
s0 that the Bulgarian Legion only escaped with heavy losses. The 
terrified inhabitants endeavoured to follow, but Circassians occupied 
the road to Kezanlik, and the Turks set a guard round the town, so 
that none might escape; and then began a scene of fiendish cruelty, the 
details of which could never be published. The notables, who had fled 
before the Russians, had spent the interval in the neighbouring villages 
with bands of Bashi-Bazouks, now reappeared, and sought out and slew 
the dwellers on their own farms. The names of these notables given 
to me are Tefik Bey, Sedik Bey, Akif Bey, and Dajia Ahmed. The 
hospital was burnt, with all the Russian and Bulgarian wounded ; only a 
few inhabitants escaped, and it is supposed that in the town and neigh- 
bouring vilayet, one of the fairest and richest spots in Europe, 30 
churches, 500 schools, and thousands of houses were ruthlessly burnt, 
while the number of peasants and townsfolk massacred amounted to as 
many as all the Russian killed and wounded in the battle of Plevna.” 
That scene would be repeated throughout Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina and Old Servia and all Bulgaria, over Thessaly 
and Epirus and Roumelia and Crete, wherever the population 
had shown a desire to rise, and wherever it was convenient to 
plant the Asiatic Irregulars, who had proved themselves so 


useful as Terrorists, and who, therefore, must be indulged in 
sport of the kind they love to their hearts’ content. All Euro- 
pean Turkey would be given up to rapine. The feeble in- 
fluence now exercised by Ambassadors would be at an end, for 
Turkey, in defiance of the assembled Ambassadors of Europe, 
would have refused reforms, would have beaten back the 
Power which attempted to enforce the European demand, and 
would have poured contempt, as it were from a bucket, upon 
the pretensions of a civilisation which cannot even prevent 
Asiatics from murdering Europeans at will on their own conti- 
nent. The Ring of Pashas would be utterly defiant of menace, 
for if they had defeated Russia they could defeat Austria, and 
they would pour out their deferred vengeance upon Roumania, 
upon Servia, and above all, upon Greece. They would be 
convinced that they had underrated the power of Islam, and 
would revindicate within its old frontiers its lost authority. 
There would be scenes all over Eastern Europe such as accom- 
panied the first invasion, and at their close, a new and still 
more ferocious Mussulman caste, inured to war and elated by 
victory, would be master of the Empire, would keep down the 
Rayahs by punishing remonstrance with death, and would con- 
centrate all the wealth their labour could produce on the 
luxury of Constantinople. The Porte, aware that no Power 
but England could assail it, and aware also that England 
could not be shocked by any extent of massacre into action, 
would slaughter Europeans at will, and fill up gaps with 
Asiatics more amenable to its authority, and ready at any 
moment to die for its prestige and power. Relieved of the 
pressure of Russian threats, relieved of the necessity of defer- 
ence to English ideas, relieved of poverty at home, for 
with all debts repudiated—and why should they be paid, 
when Turkey is independent of European assistance — 
the Treasury would have enough, the Sultans would reign 
openly as Asiatic Sovereigns, regardless of all but the 
caprice of the hour, and the wishes of the armed hosts of 
slaughterers settled down on the civilisation of the East. 
From Bucharest to Bussorah there would be no law save the 
will of a Mussulman mob, no security for any being but a 
Pasha, no regard for any Envoy, except, perchance, the repre- 
sentative of Morocco. There would be no reason for regarding 
any Envoy. Europe would have been defied and beaten, and 
there is no check upon the will of a Sultan who can defy 
a menace of insurrection or of war. 

But English interests would be safe, and there would be 
peace, though purchased at the loss of all that makes peace 
worth having? Is it so, indeed? How many hours would a 
Sultan untrammelled by fears of European resistance endure 
the quasi-independence of Egypt—surely a province of the 
Khalifate, if there is one in the world—or the danger 
which arises to his rule from the importance of the Suez 
Canal? Why should six millions sterling a year, which might 
be transmitted to Constantinople, go to rascally Giaour bond- 
holders, to whom the Khalif had given no pledge? Or of what 
advantage is the Suez Canal to any but Infidels, that its pre~ 
servation should be an object of anxiety to the Porte, or a 
reason for limiting the authority of its Pashas? If Russia 
were thoroughly defeated, England would, we believe, in twelve 
months have a quarrel on her hands in which even Lord 
Derby must act, and would regret too late that the task which 
Russia tried to fulfil had been left to herself unwillingly to 
accomplish. Turkey powerless and amenable to pressure 
may, to men who care for nothing on earth but dividends, 
seem a desirable neighbour ; but Turkey reinvigorated, inflated 
with pride, and sore because she mistook the opinion of Lord 
Beaconsfield for the opinion of England, would be as danger- 
ous a “ protector” as the Indian route could have, quite as 
dangerous as Russia could ever become. How many hours 
would it take a victorious Sultan to stop up the Canal, and 
why should he not stop it up? Treaties? The Christians 
of Bulgaria are guaranteed by treaties. Profit? The profits 
of the Canal go to fatten Europeans in tall hats. His 
own interest? What earthly interest has a Sultan in enabling 
civilised mankind, already in an insolent hurry, to move about 
a little faster? Fear? What would there be to fear, when 
the only army that could be brought up to attack Turkey, 
when defying all Europe, had been defeated with discredit ? 
Turkey victorious would be a positive danger to England, 
while Russia defeated would be an equal danger to peace and 
order. Do those who fight for Turkey and who are openly 
or secretly Conservatives really wish to see a successful revolu- 
tion in Russia, and agrarian division tried by sixty millions of 
men %—or do they really believe that the Slav, whether in 
Russia or Austria, will give up the quarrel of*four bun- 
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dred years, and leave his brethren in the South to be exter- 
minated by their Asiatic lords? Nothing except dismember- 
ment, not even revolution, can destroy the potentiality of 
action existing in the Russian people, or render them less 
than formidable to surrounding nations. If the Romanoffs 
survived, their primary object must be to revindicate 
their reputation against the Sultans; and if they were 
superseded, the new dynasty, or Provisional Government, 
or other ruling body, could only hope to secure popu- 
larity by the same means. A nation not yet ready for 
its natural life, and with but one grand interest, its great- 
ness, does not sit down quietly under a defeat which is not 
hopeless,—and no defeat of Russia by Turks can possibly be 
hopeless. The Russians know perfectly well that they are 
stronger than the Turks, that if defeated they are defeated by 
the vices of their Government and their military organisation, 
and they will strain every nerve to make them efficient for 
conquest, postpone every object, buy every alliance, with the 
single object of defeating and extinguishing Turkey. A Russian 
defeat of the great kind means uncertainty in Europe for a 
hundred years, a daily possibility of combinations the mere 
risk of which would render commerce insecure and inter- 
national disarmament impossible. All the dangers which arose 
from the Italian desire for freedom, and which arise from the 
French desire to regain Alsace and Lorraine, would be trivial, 
compared with those which would spring from Russia’s de- 
sire to rehabilitate her reputation, ruined by a defeat which 
every Russian would regard as we should our expulsion from 
Southern India by the armies of the Nizam. Indeed, it is 
more than probable that the danger would not be kept off 
even for a time, and that Russia, unable to bear defeat in 
the one great work she has attempted to do for civilisation, 
would offer terms to Germany such as would change the map 
of Europe, and perhaps involve the whole Continent in war. 
That. would be no reason for wishing her success if her cause 
was bad, but her cause is what it was four months ago, the 
gause of the whole world,—the suppression of a caste whose 
government is so infamous, that after four hundred years of 
submission the hatred of their subjects is still the hatred of 
slaves to their masters, and to prevent the subjects from 
turning the war into one of extermination is one of the 
greatest difficulties of their liberators. Nay, it is nowa 
better cause, for the caste which has governed so ill will, if 
victorious, be replaced by another worse than itself, which 
has not received even that military discipline which 
enables a Turkish regiment of regulars to abstain from mas- 
sacring the rayahs from whose industry its own wages are 
extracted, 





THE LEEDS LIBERALS. 


Leeds Liberals are very naturally and properly troubled 
by the disunion which has virtually deprived them of the 
representation of the borough. The Executive Committee 
of the Liberal Three Hundred have been busy in try- 
ing to introduce something like order into chaos, and on 
Tuesday a meeting of the Three Hundred was held to 
choose a second Liberal candidate at the next election. Two 
gentlemen were put forward in this capacity by the Committee, 
and another was proposed by a speaker at the meeting. Each 
of the three gave an exposition of his political opinions, but 
in the end the selection was referred back to the Committee, 
with instructions to see if they could not find a still more 
eligible candidate than any of those proposed to the meeting. 
We are not concerned with those special qualifications which 
may give this or that Liberal candidate a good chance 
of success in contesting the second seat, but there are 
one or two considerations suggested by the speeches of 
the gentlemen nominated for the candidateship which have 
more than local interest. Leeds is merely an example of a 
large number of constituencies in which the Liberal party 
is paralysed by internal divisions, and the difficulties with which 
the Committee of Three Hundred have to contend are re- 
produced in many other places. The questions they have 
to ask themselves, is whether the moderate Liberals and the 
advanced Liberals can be induced to vote for the same 
candidate, and in the event of this being possible, whether 
this result can be most certainly obtained by running a 
moderate Liberal or an advanced Liberal. 

We are sorry to see that questions of foreign policy 
seem to have been entirely banished from this meeting. 
The speakers talked of every subject under the sun 
except the one which has most interest for nine English- 


{to see the policy which dictated this exclusion. Bven 


in relation to the narrowest party imterests it is a fatal 
mistake. Nothing is so essential to the success of the Liberal 
cause as its re-identification with national feeling. The Liberals 
were beaten in 1874 because they had no longer anything to 
give the country which the country cared to take. They had 
been lavish of great reforms, and so long as the country 
wanted great reforms it was glad to keep the Liberals in 
power. When it ceased to desire great reforms, it looked 
about to see what else the Liberals had to offer it, and it 
found nothing but small crotchets. Since that time the 
Liberal party have too often been engaged in trying to force 
these discredited wares upon a public which will have none 
of them. The uprising of the Eastern Question offers 
them a way of escape from this unworthy occupation; but at 
Leeds, at all events, they seem very slow to take advantage of 
it. The nation feels dimly that its honour and its interests 
may be involved in the events which are now happening in 
Turkey, and it would welcome almost any decided utterance 
which told it what to strive for and what to resist. The Con- 
servatives have given the Liberals an opportunity of supply- 
ing this want by their careful omission to supply it them- 
selves. The Government may have a foreign policy, but if so, 
they have carefully kept it to themselves, As a mere matter 
of business, therefore, the Opposition ought to set up a foreign 
policy, if for no better motive than to show their superiority 
to theGovernment. There are reasons of more weight than this 
which point in the same direction. The Liberal party have by 
far the larger share of responsibility for the present position of 
affairs in South-Eastern Europe. By their abstention from effec- 
tive criticism of the Ministerial policy at the beginning of the 
Session they made themselves partakers of its shortcomings, 
and by their neglect of the Christian populations after the 
Crimean war they helped to make the Turkish rule the in- 
tolerable evil which it has since become. They have sense 
and resolution enough to say that England shall not again be 
engaged in bolstering up Turkish rule, but they do not see 
how difficult it is to maintain a purely negative position of 
this sort. Yet if the meeting at Leeds is any index, we will 
not say to the feeling of the electors, but to the views of those 
who assume to guide the electors, the Liberal oracles are 
obstinately dumb. In the midst of a European crisis, which 
may yet prove of almost unparalleled importance, their 
responses only deal with questions of home polities, and as 
often as not with the least important even of these. 

That this is not too severe a censure will be seen from the 
speech of Mr. Tatham, one of the gentlemen proposed as 
alternative candidates by the Committee. As the Committee 
made only two selections, it is to be supposed that they chose 
the best representative they could find of the Liberal Radicals. 
If Mr, Tatham really answers to this description, and if the 
Leeds Radicals were really an example of Radicals throughout 
the country, we should say that the prospects of the Liberal 
party were as bad as ever, and that they deserved to be no 
better than they are. We put aside the miserable parochialism 
of his speech, because in this respect it may be said that Sir 
Andrew Fairbairn’s speech was just as faulty. But Sir Andrew 
Fairbairn’s parochialism is at least respectable. His speech 
dealt with such subjects as Disestablishment, the County 
Franchise, and Compulsory Education, and he was out- 
spoken in his opposition to the Permissive Bill and to 
Home-rule. Mr. Tatham, on the other hand, searched 
the highways and hedges for crotchets, and compelled 
them to come into his oration. He proposed to give 
the ratepayer a voice in the issuing of public-house licences, 
on the ground that the people know best what is good for 
themselves. It does not seem to have occurred to him that 
before he can prove that the ratepayers are the right body to 
have the control of the liquor traffic he must show not that 
the people know what is best for themselves, but that they 
know what is best for their neighbours. If Mr. Tatham thinks 
it worth while to employ his energies in drafting a bill by 
which all ratepayers who do not want to drink may be enabled 
to prevent themselves from drinking, we have not the least 
objection. But if he does, he will certainly find that Sir 
Wilfred Lawson will repudiate his support. The object of 
the Permissive Bill is always to prevent those who 
want to drink from drinking; and if so, what becomes 
of Mr, Tatham’s position that the people know best what 
is good for themselves? They only know it, apparently, 
when their convictions on the point square with those of Mr. 
Tatham, It is needless to say that though Mr. Tatham is in 
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health. There is not a hundredth part of the difference of 
opinion ——— as to the effects of vaccination that there 
is as to the effects of alcohol, yet Mr. Tatham is quite willing 
to subject the use of alcohol to a virtual prohibition, while 
leaving vaccination altogether optional. His notion of a Liberal 
cry is a restricted liquor trade and unchecked small-pox. 
More than this, he thinks the present moment a good time for 
reducing the national armament, and his observations of the 
negotiations which preceeded the war between Russia and 
Turkey have apparently inspired him with a renewed belief 
in the efficacy of international arbitration. Of course 
a politician of this type is beyond the reach of reason- 
ing. If he cannot see the facts that stare him in the face, 
how can he be expected to appreciate an argument founded 
on those facts? It is not strange, therefore, that he should 
have entirely missed the lesson of recent events, and be still 
under the delusion that a Liberal candidate may argue for the 
Trish vote without losing the support of his own countrymen. 
Even the Salford election might have taught him differently, 
and now that Home-rulers have developed into Obstructives, 
he may be sure that the love which English Liberals bear 
towards them is in no wise increased. If Mr. Tatham were 
standing as an independent candidate, his follies would be 
his own concern, and he might be left to ascertain their real 
value in the estimation of his countrymen from the result of 
the poll. But so long as such men are presented to public 
meetings by the recognised leaders of the Liberal party in a 
great town like Leeds as candidates who are likely to unite 
the votes of the Liberal electors, it is necessary for all who 
have at heart the regeneration of the Liberal party to say 
plainly what they think of these discreditable exhibitions of 
political flatulence. 





THE NORTH NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ELECTION. 


HOSE clergymen who believe or profess to believe that the 
worship of intellect is spreading in this country should 
read the report of the proceedings at the election for North 
Northamptonshire, which terminated on Monday, and be con- 
soled. In that county, at all events, the worship of mind is 
not carried very far. The seat, as our readers are aware, was 
vacated by the death of Mr. Ward Hunt, and the local mana- 
gers, possibly afraid of the appearance of a tenant-farmer 
candidate, with ideas about county government, or the Eastern 
Question, or rural taxation, hurried forward the election with 
unusual speed. They looked round for a suitable candidate, 
and finding that Lord Burghley, the eldest son of the Marquis 
of Exeter, a young man of twenty-eight, formerly in the 
Guards, was willing to stand, they accepted him, apparently 
without the slightest inquiry as to his fitness for political life. 
He was a Cecil and an eldest son, and would have one of the 
largest properties in their county, and he would, therefore, be 
a perfect representative. Whether he could speak or not did 
not matter, whether he knew anything either of politics or 
agricultural life did not signify; he was Lord Burghley and 
he could vote, and what could Northamptonshire, or at all 
events, the Tories in Northamptonshire, possibly desire more ? 
Most unfortunately for the wire-pullers, however, it is an 
axiom of English political etiquette that a candidate should 
address the electors, should make some statement of his 
political opinions, and should, in form at all events, ask for 
the electors’ suffrages. It was essential that Lord Burghley 
should make a speech or two, and accordingly he did speak, at 
Thrapston and at Wellingborough, in the following words.—At 
Thrapston :— 

“ Gentlemen, electors of North Northamptonshire. After I have been 
80 ably introduced to you, it is not necessary for meto say much. This 
is the first speech I have made in my canvassing tour, which has not 
been a long one, only extending over one day. Mr. Ward Hunt's 
death occurred so suddenly, that we were taken quite by surprise like 
the enemy in this case. I am sure you have all read my address; you 
know what my principles are, and whether yon agree with them or 
whether you don’t don’t matter mnch. These who wish me well and 
wish the Conservative cause well will support me, feeling that in sup- 
porting me they will be supporting the policy of the Government, and 
that they are satisfied with the Government in thus far carrying us 
through the storm, and that what they will do in the future will pro- 
bably be much the same as they have done hitherto. (Hear, hear.) 
Gentlemon, I must ask you to support me in this election, and I 
trust that I shall have many of you to back me. I do not 
know that I can enlighten you on any particular subject, and 
I do not know that I have more to say. I daresay you have 
all read Lord Salisbury’s speech that he made yesterday at 
Hatfield, to the Conservative working-men there gathered together. 
He explained everything a great deal better than I can. He 
18 one of the great leaders of the Conservative party, which 





to make the acquaintance of all you gontlemon who are going to support 
me. I wish todo whatI can. This morning I have seen a great many 
at Market Harborough, and although I did not speak in the Corn 
Exchange, I made the acquaintance of a great many who, I hope, will 
stick by me in years to come, and carry mo through many more elec- 
tions. Ihope you will excuse the few words I have been able to say te 
| you. Iam glad to see so many here to hear we speak and to see me.” 
| At Wellingborough :— 
| & Lord Burghley came forward, and was received with cheers. He 
said: Gentlemen, electors of Northamptonshire, I have been most for- 
tunate, I consider, in having been introduced to you, not only by one of 
my party, and one of the strongest supporters of that party, but also a 
| gentleman who is politically opposed to me has been kind enough te 
| bespeak for me a fair hearing. (Hear, hear.) Iam told I that am 
rather too young to represent you, and that I don’t know anything 
| about political matters. (Hear, hear, and applause.) Well, probably I 
| don’t, I don’t think I do—(hear, hear)—still, I intend to do my best, 
| and with your assistance go to the school Mr. Young has told you of te 
| be educated, and where I shall be. (Derisive cheers.) Gentlemen, as you 
| all seem favourably disposed to listen to me, I hope you will be equally 
well disposed to give me your support. (Hear, hear.) I think you know 
| about me, [think you know my name better than that of my adversary. I 
don’t care what his principles are. (Uproar.) He has made you all sorts of 
promises. (‘ And never fulfilled them.’) Well, I am glad to hear you don’t 
expect him to; it shows you are well disposed to him. I don’t intend to 
muke you any promises, except to do my duty as your representative, 
which I hope to be. (‘You won't stand much chance here.’) Gentle- 
men, I feel that Iam a candidate in the right cause. (Much laughter 
and cheering.) In a cause which, makes every country look towards 
England as the starting-point in every policy with regard to the East. 
(‘ Hear, hear,’ and uproar.) Gentlemen, it does not do to make threaten- 
ing speeches of any sort. As to what this country will do and whether 
it will go to war, you are as much interested asI am. Probably, many 
of you have got relations in the Army, and you don’t want their noses 
slit and their ears cut off. (Loud laughter.) I belonged to the Army, 
and I should be proud to do my share, still, I don’t want my nose slit or 
my ears cut off. (Great laughter.) Gentlemen, I am sorry to detaiz 
you solong. (‘Go on, go on,’ and laughter.) I am not expected te 
speak in this manner. (‘It’s too hard work,’ crisd some one in the 
crowd.) Yes, I think it is, replied his lordship; I am pretty nearly 
knocked up. (Laughter.) ‘Will you support the disestablishment of 
the Church?’ was called out in a loud voice, and Lord Burghley 
answered, in a much louder and more emphatic tone, ‘No.’ Somebody 
asked him whether he was a Turk, and he quite as emphatically denied 
the insinuated relationship.” 


We take these reports from the Wellingborough News, and 
but for one circumstance, should believe that a malicious 
reporter had falsified the speeches, but unfortunately they 
alarmed some of Lord Burghley’s own side. Even they, 
Tories though they were, could scarcely believe that a man 
who confessed that he had not an idea of politics, who told an 
elector in the crowd, when asked about County Boards, that he 
* had never read of them before,” who complained that he had 
had only one day in which “ to school himself ” in such things— 
he is twenty-eight, and has had access, of course, by mere 
right of birth to the best political houses in England—would 
be elected for a great county, even though it was one, as 
one elestor naively remarked, “in which his father’s house was 
situated,” and they issued the following amazing advertise- 
ment :— 

“ North Northamptonshire Election.—Dear Sir,—I, the undersigned, 
desire to express regret that, with others, we did invite Lord Burghley 
to address the assembly in the Thrapston Corn Exchange on Tuesday 
last, and confess it a mistake, as his lordship has been so unexpectedly 
invited to come forward as a candidate to fill the vacancy made by the 
lamented death of Mr. Hunt, and was simply on a round of canvass, 
and had had no time to coach himself up for political discussion or 
argument on obtuse subjects, as proposed by my friend Mr. ‘Thos. Atten- 
borough (no doubt with the best intentions). Lord Burgbley is of the 
right stamp, and will, I doubt not (if elected), prove an efficient and a 
faithful representative of North Northamptonshice.—Yours truly, Jou 
Eaton, Twywell Villa, August 9, 1877.” 

Mr. John Eaton and his “others” might have spared their 
pains. No apology whatever was required. The Liberals, 
indeed, being by nature critical and disrespectful, made great 
fun of these addresses, and tried to circulate them very widely, 
under an impression, we presume, that the electors, seeing what 
manner of politician their candidate was, would vote against 
him, but they did not know the farmers of North Northamp- 
tonshire. A third of the electors marked their disapproval or 
their indifference by staying away, but 2,261 electors, nearly 
a clear half, voted for Lord Burghley, and only 1,47 for his 
opponent, Captain Edgell. The agnostic candidate was re- 
turned by a two-thirds majority. The electors of the county, 
in fact, definitely preferred a man who, though, as Mr. Grant 
Duff says, he “ has had all the chances,” and will be a Peer, 
and must as long as he lives be weighted with responsibili- 
ties which would render any man grave, hes not taken 
the trouble to nderstand even the rudimentary facts 
either of politios, or of the municipal organisation of 
the three cour,ties for which he is already # magistrate, 





you probably all know. I am afraid in my canvass ¥ shall not be able 


and in whick, his stake must one day be so heavy. He us 
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a Cecil, and he and his have been there ever since their 
ancestor governed England, and they know him; and s0 
they send him up, and think they have done their duty to 
themselves and to the non-electors, and to Parliament, and 
to the endless Empire which Lord Burghley must henceforward 
help to govern—not by hereditary right, but by popular 
election under the ballot—and which we have not a doubt he 
would frankly acknowledge that he knew nothing whatever 
about. 

It is not of the least use criticising Lord Burghley, or scold- 
ing the electors of North Northamptonshire. The new 
Member is as God made him, and no doubt wishes every day 
that he knew a little more. He confessed his ignorance as 
frankly as man could desire ; he made no pretences and gave 
no promises, but stood up as he was, without a single attempt 
to deceive anybody as to his qualifications for a seat in an 
Imperial Legislature. In all probability, he is not so stupid 
as many a county candidate who has a speech written for him 
and gets it off by heart, or who reads one, as happened re- 
cently, all trembling with confusion, out of a hat; and if he 
lacks a certain graceful consideration for his electors in not 
even pretending to be qualified, why, that is for them rather 
than for the public to consider, and to punish or forgive. His 
political credo, too, “I believe in the Marquis of Salisbury, 
the political head of my family, and shall do as he bids me,” 
is not. such a bad one for a Tory ; and he has, it is allowed even 
in Wellingborough, one definite opinion, that he will not vote 
for the disestablishment of the Church, while some candidates 
have not even one. He is not to blame, but the electors, and 
we do not know that they either especially deserve animadver- 
sion. They are not very much worse than the borough 
electors who seated “the Claimant’s” counsel—they are a 
little worse, for the Stoke folk thought they were protesting 
against injustice—or those who in Ireland will elect 
anybody, wise or stupid, learned or unlearned, statesman 
or adventurer, if only he will do his best to make govern- 
ment impossible. They are simply doing what they have 
always done, expressing an instinctive prejudice in favour of a 
family which during a few centuries has done them the honour 
to take rent from them in return for permission to plough. 
Only we do protest against being told any more that rural 
labourers and artisans are too unintelligent, too low in the 
social scale, to be trusted with the election of representatives. 
‘ They are heavy, no doubt, sometimes, and sometimes very 
limited, but they do like their leaders to know something of 
their affairs, to understand their wants, to comprehend their 
political aspirations. The North Northamptonshire electors 
apparently do not. Their point, to judge from their questions, 
is county government, but if the candidate “ never read about 
that before,” they think he will do just as well if he had. If 
North Northamptonshire farmers are entitled to the franchise, 
‘and elect Lord Burghley, what are the labourers of South 
England entitled to who elect Mr. Arch? Certainly, if 
wisdom in the choice of adequate representatives is the 
test, they are entitled to six votes apiece, the highest 
number now assigned to the voter under the Poor Law? The 
Clergy, as we said at first, need not be so frightened. The 
régime of “that damned intellect” is a long way off yet, and 
English institutions quite safe, supported by buttresses of 
enduring stupidity which no intelligence can weaken, except 
by a process akin to those which, in the lapse of cycles of 
centuries, have produced geological change. Just before the 
world cools perhaps North Northamptonshire will be ashamed 
of a candidate, even if he owns the county, who seeks to repre- 
sent them, but who does not know what County Boards may be. 





OUR POLICE. 


R. CROSS has again shown the prompt good-sense which 
makes an excellent Home Secretary. Everybody vaguely 

felt that an official inquiry must be held with respect to the 
condition and administration of the London Detective Force, 
and before the wish had been publicly expressed, he has satis- 
fied it by appointing a Committee. All of the members are 
not well known, but two of them—Mr. Maule, Q.C., and Mr. 
Overend, Q.C.—are men of much experience in cognate 
inquiries. The inquiry could not be delayed, for the public 


have visibly lost a little of their old confidence in the effi- 
ciency of the Police, and especially the Detective branch of 
it. The extraordinary statements made by Kurr, the con- 
vict, at Bow Street, “decimating the Police,” to use a 
current expression, have, whether true or false—and it is but 
fair to guard oneself against making any assumption on the 








matter at this stage—much influence. The)escape of one or ¥ 


two eminent wealthy criminals—and n daizardi and 
Collie—certain conspicuous robberies whi @ passed un- 
detected, the manner in which the Police were baffled with 
respect to the Coram-Street murder and the Tourville case, and 
not a few instances in which Metropolitan Magistrates have 
sternly rebuked members of the Force, have engendered an 
uneasy feeling, of which the Home Office was bound to take 
account. In 1854, Sir George Grey found it necessary to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the behaviour of the Police in Hyde Park 
on the occasion of the Beer-Bill riots; and another inquiry 
took place in 1863, in consequence of their remissness on a Lord 
Mayor’s Day. But the charges which they had then to answer 
were, on the whole, trivial,—truncheons had been used too 
freely and indiscriminately, peaceable lieges had been pummelled, 
and the Police had lost their heads and tempers. The 
charges to-day preferred, in omnibuses, railway-trains, and 
wherever men meet, are that the ordinary Police are not quite 
what they were, and that our Detectives have never been what 
they ought to be. ‘We may fairly pronounce,” said Sir 


Robert Peel, when explaining to the House of Commons his . 


new system of Police, “that the country has outgrown its 
Police institutions.” Might not as much be said now of one 
branch? We have made few changes of consequence since 
Peel’s time. Our Army, Navy, and most branches of the Civil 
Service have been remodelled, but the Detective Police is left 
as it was when instituted in 1842. 

The main defects no doubt are in the Detective force. Itis 
quite inadequate to the work cast upon it. The truth is that 
we have no body corresponding to what is known in France as 
the Police judiciaire. Our detectives are seldom men of 
much education. In books of inferior fiction they figure as 
prodigies of acuteness, but the testimony of all who come in 
contact with them professionally is that they are rather dull 
and unenterprising and somewhat thirsty officials, and that the 
chase of a criminal will be much stimulated by occa- 
sional consultations at bars and restaurants. They have 
sprung from the ranks, and have gained promotion for 
qualities which are chiefly of use in tracking down and 
“running in” a receiver of stolen goods, or in apprehend- 
ing a notorious pickpocket who is “wanted.” The ordi- 
nary detective is of service in watching the movements of 
ticket-of-leave men, or persons under the surveillance of the 
Police. In short, he is a match for the stupid, small-brained 
criminal, who could be captured without the aid of any detec- 
tives ; but he is of little use when society bids him capture gentle- 
manly rogues, with plenty of money, ingenuity, and address, It 
may be said that our description applies to the thief-takers in 
plain-clothes, who appear in vulgar cases at the Old Bailey or 
Middlesex Sessions, but not to the gentlemen who speak French, 
travel much, and are entrusted with the task of seizing wealthy 
City criminals. It is certainly not true of a few exceptions—of 
such a detective as Whicher, who distinguished himself with 
respect to the Road Murder. We fear, however, that with some 
modifications, the description holds good of both classes. Why 
should it be otherwise? We are at no pains to procure the 
services of highly-skilled men. We do not insist upon any 
special training as a preliminary to entrance. Our detectives 
are not necessarily more intelligent than the ordinary con- 
stable, whose main business it is to keep the traffic going, 
and to answer the topographical questions of passers-by. 
Of course, Englishmen do not want a police such as Fouché 
created. Better that scores of crimes should go undetected, 
than that privacy should be broken in upon and the confidence 
of life destroyed by what he termed /a haute police. English- 
men would abominate the existence of miserable officers whose 
vile business it was to pick up tittle-tattle, and to act as eaves- 
droppers; and the most law-abiding of Englishmen would 
believe it to be right to resist and thwart to the uttermost 
such instruments of law. Fouché’s conception of an effec- 
tive police implied vast secret expenditure, the means of 
which were procured by black-mail. No instrument was 
too vile for him to use. In self-defence, his enemies— 
nay, even his master, the First Consul—were compelled to 
organise a contre-police, and a lively game of ruse contre ruse 
went on. Napoleon’s principle was, “I do my own police,” and. 
it was almost a necessary course when society was undermined 
by systematic espionage. This sort of police is to be 
avoided rather than imitated; but surely when a crime 
is committed which requires some acuteness to fathom, 
a staff of officials of unquestionable probity, sagacity, 
and intelligence ought to be accessible, who could give 
the victim useful advice and whose zeal would be certain. 
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Scotland Yard does not do all its duty, if it keeps order in the 
streets and parks and preserves our houses from being rifled. 
We may fairly ask it to show intelligence and vigour in 
ferreting out the authors of mysterious crimes; to deftly 
follow up clues, and to pursue the malefactor with skill and 
assiduity. All that is done with more or less success 
in France, Germany, and Austria. But no one here thinks 
of that as possible. The victim of a clever fraud, or the party 
most interested may consult his solicitor, but as a rule, 
he would no more be guided by an ordinary detective than he 
would be by his clergyman. The former may be an excellent 
officer, in his way—zealous, active, and quite the last person 
whom Bill Sykes in his walks would like to meet; but he is 
out of his element when he is asked to quit the routine path,— 
when the history of astolen cheque has to be followed, or when 
it is necessary to capture a wealthy criminal who has fled to 
some country with which we have no Extradition Treaty. 
Our detectives rarely surprise the world by a clever capture, 
but they often disappoint us by a stupid miss. They go in a 
routine fashion about a calling which is useless unless it be 
pursued with ardour and ingenuity; and they have not of late 
shown the vigour they exhibited during the Fenian troubles. 
The chief fault to be found with the ordinary Police force 
is that it has got a little leavened of late years with military 
foppery. The colonels and captains whom we put at the head 
of our Constabulary naturally think that nothing can be better 
for them than an acquaintance with drill. They like to see 
their men “smart,” and making a good line on important 
occasions, and are delighted when they find that their pro- 
ficiency surpasses that of a regimental awkward squad. We are 
afraid that Inspectors, led away by this military vanity, have 
neglected the more important requisites of a useful constable. 
But after all, we should be much surprised if any Commission 
found anything fundamentally wrong or worthy of grave cen- 
sure in the organisation and administration of the ordinary 
Police. It might be a little more serviceable if Inspectors 
gave up the vanity of sword-belts and sham military accoutre- 
ments, but we do not believe that the ordinary Police is so 
inefficient as Lord Truro and timid householders think. The 
chief deficiency which will be probably revealed by the official 
inquiry will be the absence of a body of Detectives marked by 
higher intelligence and education than the ordinary constables. 
The little encouragement given to intelligence is all the more 
surprising and serious, when we think of the delicate work 
entrusted to our constables. They are practically our public 
prosecutors. It is they who prepare, collate, and sift the 
evidence, in the majority of prosecutions. It is on their judg- 
ment, in numberless cases, that it depends whether proceedings 
shall be continued. They do work which in other countries 
would be performed by an important official,—a Juge d’Instruc- 
tion, an Untersuchungrichter, or a Procurator Fiscal, and we are 
content if they possess the education of a national-school boy. 


THE NECESSITY OF AID TO MADRAS. 


ARLIAMENT should not have separated without a serious 
discussion in the House of Commons upon the best 
method of meeting the new Indian Famine. There can be no 
longer any doubt that the Empire is threatened with one of 
those calamities which occur from time to time in Asia, which 
sometimes turn the course of history, and which always leave 
an indelible impression upon affairs. Lord Salisbury, in his 
anxiety to avoid exaggeration, gave in his last speech in the 
House of Lords a certain impression of a lingering hope, but 
it must be dispelled in the public mind by the language of the 
Queen’s Speech, which is almost despairing, and by the dread- 
ful telegram which was published in the Zimes of Wednesday. 
It appears that the Duke of Buckingham, Governor of Madras, 
presided at a public meeting held in Madras on the 9th inst., 
and asked for aid from Great Britain ; and if the language of 
the official speakers at that meeting is accurately recorded— 
which we see no reason to doubt—it is impossible to exagger- 
ate the calamity which has befallen Southern India. The 
Duke himself stated that eighteen millions of people—we 
said twenty millions, but the Duke, of course, excludes some 
Bombay districts which we included—were “ suffering from 
direct want;” that the distress was such as had never 
been experienced in Bengal or anywhere else, that he had 
himself visited the districts, and found the people without 
clothes and the houses roofless—the thatch having, we pre- 
sume, been taken down as a last substitute for fodder—and 
that the disaster had grown altogether beyond the means of 
the Presidency to meet. The effect may be due in part to the 








over-condensation necessary for a telegraphic message, but the 
impression made upon our minds by the Duke’s speech is that 
he is horror-struck by the scenes he has witnessed, that he 
despairs of preventing a catastrophe, and that he hopes for 
direct and public aid from England, which, Parliament 
having dispersed, he now cannot obtain. He is afraid, unless 
we misread him, for the bulk of the population, and not for 
this or that section of it, and cries out sharply for succour to 
the British people. He may have ample warrant for his fear. 
The penalty of long-continued economic mismanagement is, we 
fear, coming on Madras, and the Presidency is about to receive 
a blow from which it may not recover for a generation. Our 
readers will remember the letter which we published last week, 
in which Mr. Robert Elliot, the most experienced agriculturist in 
Southern India, estimated the number of the people without 
property at five millions, and doubted if even then he had not 
undertoned the facts,—and even this statement scarcely repre- 
sents the truth. There is no reserve fund in Madras. The 
peasantry who are not “ poor” still live from hand to mouth, 
and are wholly unable to stand up against two consecutive 
years of famine, followed by double prices and by the extino- 
tion of their draught cattle. They are living as yet on their 
jewels, but that resource is failing, and when it has ended, they 
also—that is, the whole population, except the Euro 

the native officials, and a few traders—will be face to face 
with hunger. Madras is a land of villages, not cities, where 
everybody is about as well off as in a poor district in Ireland, only 
that as no one drinks and no one wastes, the distress is not so 
visible ; and the whole population is physically of a low tone, 
and morally of little heart or energy. Surgeon-Major Cornish, the 
Sanitary Commissioner, declared at the same meeting in presence 
of the Governor, and of a public meeting necessarily familiar 
with the facts, that a million and a half of people are already 
under relief, and that half-a-million have already perished. 
The statement is not in the least incredible, when we read the 
accounts forwarded by the correspondent of the Times in 
Southern India, who, writing on the 17th of July, while still 
hopeful of rain, says that the stocks of grain in the villages are 
giving out, that we may have to feed fifteen millions of people 
on imported corn—just imagine that, in a country where the 
only means of distribution now is by carts drawn by human 
beings—and that famine was beating the popular power of 
resistance to its ravages. “The people, as a rule, are losing 
ground and giving way before this terrible pressure for food, 
coeee A few months ago the working gangs contained a 
fair proportion of stalwart men and women, on whom the 
famine at that time had made no visible mark, but this is no 
longer the case. The great bulk of the people are now 
emaciated, with their ribs sticking out in painful prominence, 
and their skins covered with a dirty-looking disquamation of 
the cuticle, described in the Irish famine of 1846-7, by Dr. 
Donovan, as a ‘peculiar famine-eruption.’” Jf we look at 
thousands of the people collected on relief works, these * famine- 
marks’ are of almost universal prevalence. But in every part 
of the country the people are rushing in from their villages, 
bringing their pots and pans and little household treasures 
(now mostly reduced to bundles of dirty rags), and imploring 
the officers in charge of relief works to be taken on the gangs.” 
In a single revenue district, with a population of 180,000, no 
less than 150,000 persons were receiving State reliei—many 
of them, no doubt, immigrants—thousands of people are 
employed instead of bullocks in hauling carts, there is nothing 
green to be seen, the water in the wells is foul and brackish, 
“causing guinea-worm to all who use it,” and the writer, 
evidently a man of experience, adds, as regards the district he 
lives in:—“I have formed the impression that matters are 
gravely critical in regard to this Bellary district, and that if 
the south-west monsoon should fail altogether this year, as it 
did in 1876, it will be simply impracticable to feed the people, 
scattered as they are over an area of about 12,000 square 
miles [that is, six Suffolks], and that some portions of the 
country must perforce be abandoned.” The south-western 
monsoon has utterly failed since this was written, and 
no rain can now produce a crop. We can see no trace 
of exaggeration in these accounts. The Governor, once a 
Cabinet Minister, surgeons, correspondents all tell the same tale, 
which is consistent with all that has arrived from Madras for 
months ; nor does Lord Salisbury, though he holds himself 
strongly in check, lest the reverberation of his words back in 
India should cause panic, at all seriously impugn the official 
statements. He seemed to doubt the half-million of deaths, 


but how can the Sanitary Commissioner be wrong? The 
famine has come, has affected all Southern India—though no 
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doubt with different degrees of severity, so that Tanjore may 
live and suffer, while Bellary perishes outright—and is hope- 
lessly beyond the means of the Presidency to alleviate or cure. 
If the rule that a Presidency must sustain its own people is 
obeyed, Madras must suffer as Ireland would have suffered but 
for the splendid bounty of Great Britain; but this rule has, 
we doubt not, already been suspended or treated with disregard. 
All India must help, and so, we trust, will all England. We de- 
precated subscriptions for Behar, knowing the great wealth of 
Bengal, and remembering that Bengal contributes most of the 
surplus revenue; but in Madras there is no such resource to 
rely on, and no such reason for compelling the Indian Govern- 
ment to rely upon itself alone. We doubt if Madras, when 
its share of the Debt, of the European Army, of the dead- 
weight, and of the central Government is added to its expenses, 
quite pays its way, and cannot too often repeat that there 
is in the South no richer class who ought to be made to bear 
the burden. It was not permitted to grow under the old 
tenure, and has not had time to grow under the new one. The 
whole country, with the exception of a district here and there, and 
of one county, Tanjore, in which a native system of irrigation still 
survives, is too poor to bear misfortune. The distress must be 
alleviated from India and England, and it will tax them both. 
If the people are saved, it will be by an expenditure of millions, 
and even if millions are spent, those who can best realise the 
work to be attempted will be the nearest to despair of success. 
There are so many people, such endless distances, such wretched 
constitutions. We trust most deeply that the Mayors and the 
philanthropists and the public will be quick, for we warn them 
they have heard nothing yet. The last hope of rain is over, 
and by January the world will be ringing with the misery of 
Madras. 

It is better to abstain from suggestions, for the Govern- 
ment of India at home is surrounded by experienced advisers, 
but we cannot refrain from adding three queries. Cannot light 
rails, to bear light machines at, say, five miles an hour, be laid 
on such roads as exist, without ruinous outlay or loss of time ? 
Is it impossible to send machinery such as was employed in 
Abyssinia to sink deep wells quickly at the relief camps, wells 
in which no one can bathe? Is the idea of multiplying the 
relief camps till the danger from polluted water becomes less 
immediately pressing absolutely hopeless? Such camps will 
not help us to relieve hunger, will possibly even make relief 
more expensive, but they will diminish, at least, the danger 
which now threatens the people with actual extermination, the 
danger that the death-rate may rise, as we know Dr. Cornish 
believes it to be rising, to a hundred per cent. per annum. 
Imagine for an instant what the desolation will be if, as the 
Times’ correspondent hints, fifteen millions of people are driven 
to the relief camps for succour, and the death-rate there 
becomes eight per-cent. a month. 





THE REPORT ON CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 


HE extraordinary ideas still current in English society about 
the proper punishments for boys at school, and about their 
elaims to ordinary justice, receive a typical illustration in the Re- 
port of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the condition 
ef Christ’s Hospital. Kinder men or men less likely to approve 
of tyranny than Mr. Walpole, Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. W. E. 
Forster, Mr. Liddell, and Mr. Walter, could not be named, yet 
they all sign a Report which permits the continuance of treat- 
ment that if applied to negroes on a plantation—who are quite 
as childlike as English boys—would rouse them to a fury of in- 
dignation. They report virtually that order is maintained and 
attention to lessons enforced, in school and out of school, solely by 
corporal punishment. These punishments are by no means cruel, 
never exceeding twelve stripes, but they are the motive-force of 
the school. No other method of punishment appears to be known 
in Christ’s Hospital, expulsion is never resorted to—from the ex- 
eessive loss involved by it to the parents, the right of remaining 
in the school being regarded as a sort of property—and no softer 
kind of correction appears ever to have been heard of. The Head 
Master birches; and the Warden birches and canes; and the 
Masters cane on the hand when the offence is serious, and on the 
back whenever they choose; and the beadles cane; and the 
monitors slap the boys’ faces as often as they think that discip- 
line required,—that is, as often as they please. The school, 
in fact, is ultimately governed through the fear of physi- 
eal pain, and through that punitive means alone; and 
this the Commissioners, so long as the school remains 
im London, declare themselyes unable to condemn. So far 





as the Head Master is concerned, neither do we condemn it, 
The infliction of physical pain is occasionally necessary in all 
societies, and there is exceedingly little chance that a Head 
Master will use the power of inflicting it injudiciously or 
tyrannically. He is obliged by his position to think of himself 
as a sort of Magistrate, as one sitting in appeal in order to do 
justice ; he belongs to the most thoughtful and self-restrained 
class of the community ; and he is rarely or never provoked by the 
personal demeanour, orinsolence, or inattention of the boy punished, 
When he decrees a birching, the offence is committed against 
one master, and the sentence is delivered by another,—that is, 
there is a trial, however informal, by an unprejudiced and com- 
petent mind. The consequence is, that under the régime of 
Dr. Bell, punishment by him was exceedingly rare—only five 
cases being recorded in one year, and all, doubtless, for 
sufficient cause. In no other case, however, does this 
security exist. The Under-Master punishes at the moment when 
he is irritated by the boy’s perverseness, or insolence, or 
stupidity,—that is, just at the moment when he is the least com- 
petent to form an unprejudiced opinion as to the offender's 
guilt, and is most tempted to beat down resistance by the most 
arbitrary and least troublesome of devices. Even in her 
Majesty’s Navy, where discipline is of necessity sterner than 
on shore, the captain cannot punish till an interval of 
twenty-four hours has given him time for reflection ; 
but in Christ’s Hospital, where, be it remembered, the lads 
liable to punishment are mostly under fourteen, and singu- 
larly unable to obtain protection at home, the parents regarding 
a nomination as a prize, and where, therefore, the masters are not 
under the check produced by fear of a decline in profits, the 
Master—who never sees a boy out of school-hours, and knows 
absolutely nothing about him except his intellectual capacity, and 
not that unless his intellect is quick as well as capable—is allowed 
to flog as often as he pleases. The Commissioners say :—* 30. 
Besides flogging with the birch, each master in school is autho- 
rised to use the cane, and the warden can order the beadle to cane 
boys on the hand for offences not serious enough to require a 
flogging. 31. To prevent abuse of this power, Dr. Bell, in 1870, 
ordered that every master should keep a black book, in which 
he was required to enter every caning which he inflicted, 
and Dr. Bell used to inspect this book periodically. In 
the present Head Master's ‘charge’ this regulation was made 
law: ‘Each master and each assistant or under-master shall 
enter all corporal punishments inflicted by him im a book, 
to be kept by himself, but open to your inspection at any time 
when you may call for it.’ It appears, however, that some of the 
Masters, at least, understood this order to refer only to canings 
on the hand, and considered themselves at liberty to give boys 
one, two, or even four cuts with the cane on the back or arm 
without making any entry of such punishment; and sometimes a 
boy would be ‘ turned over’ the desk, and his breeches pulled tight by 
two other boys, that the strokes might sting more sharply. It appears 
in evidence that in one lower form it was the practice of the 
Master to endeavour to keep idle or stupid boys up to the mark 
by administering such canings nearly every day, without making 
a record of the same.” There is not the slightest guarantee that 
the boy shall have the commonest justice, that he shall not be the 
object of ene of those spites which schoolmasters, wearied with a 
pupil’s inattention, or want of memory, or stupidity, are so apt 
to entertain; and no evidence that a boy may not be thus tor- 
tured half-a-dozen times a day by the same master, or a succes- 
sion of masters—for each master is independent—and yet the 
Commissioners do not recommend the prohibition of the practice, 
but only that canings shall always be recorded. How will the 
record secure justice? The Commissioners seem to think that 
as caning does not kill, and is less inconvenient than any slower 
punishment, there is little objection to it, and forget that caning 
is a practice which, like every other infliction of cruelty 
which produces instant obedience, tempts the master in propor- 
tion to his deficiency in the power to govern, and is, therefore, 
always most inflicted by the man least fit to be entrusted with the 
power. As tothe other idea, that boys are entitled to justice 
just as much as men, and that arbitrary caning is not justice, it 
never seems to have entered their minds. There is no security 
for justice in this case whatever, and indeed, no possibility of it, 
for boysare flogged for not knowing lessons, —thatis, for an offence 
which cannot by possibility be the same in different boys. In one 
itis mutiny, and requires the cane ; in another it is negligence, and 
does not require it ; and in a third it is incapacity, and in that case 
the offence is only rendered more inevitable by the chastisement, 


‘which, we may add, falls most frequently on the third class, 
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because they seem to be and often are the most obstinate and 
erse. ‘The mere expectation of the cane for an ified 
degree of ignorance of a lesson must dull the faculties. Just let 
any one of the Commissioners imagine himself ordered to make a 
h—and every one of them can make speeches—under the 
certainty that if he makes a blunder he will be punished with 
four sharp stings of toothache—we say toothache, to exclude 
the notion of insult from a blow, which, however, boys of our day 
very often feel—and he will be able to form some conception of 
the aid which the cane thus applied, and applied without reference 
to the justice of the application, must be to learning. 

The case of the Monitors is even worse. The “monitors” at 
Christ’s Hospital are not big fellows, looking forward next term 
to the University, in close relations with the Masters, and under 
the influence of a more mature generation, but small boys of four- 
teen, who never see masters except in school hours; and they are 
permitted by custom to slap any boy’s face for any infraction of 
discipline,—that is, whenever they choose. Corporal punishment 
is, indeed, forbidden to monitors; but Dr. Bell, the late head- 
master, and a most competent witness, says this does not 
extend to slapping; and as a matter of fact, they do slap, 
whether from ‘‘a high sense of duty,” upon which the moni- 
tor Copeland is said to have acted, or from ecaprice, or from 
a delight in an immediate and visible exercise of power. There 
is no appeal, though the Warden says there is, for school etiquette 
prohibits it, except in serious cases; and no retaliation, for if 
there were, the penalty would very soon be abandoned as a cor- 
rective. The boys are slapped in helplessness, and the 
Commissioners evidently do not see their way to cure 
the slapping till the school is removed from London, and 
Masters thereby enabled to reside upon the premises. Here, 
again, they forget altogether that the object in a school, 
as in the world, is not to prohibit slapping, so much as to 
insure that the slapping shall be just, for which there is no 
security whatever. A boy of fourteen, perhaps quick-tem- 
pered, perhaps callous, is called on to exercise authority out 
of school over twenty or thirty other boys, without any means of 
maintaining it, except stinging those boys’ faces, and then he is 
expected to be just. The mere power of inflicting such pain on 
lads, to many of whom he must be hostile, from the worry they 
cause him, is a temptation enough to ruin a boy’s character for 
ever; but this side of the question is not so much as alluded to. 
‘The Commissioners think only of the sufferers, and leave them to 
be slapped, because any other mode of punishment would be 
more inconvenient. The small boy at Christ’s Hospital 
therefore passes his life liable to be slapped out of 
school by the monitor, caned in school—with tightened 
breeches, to make the smart greater—by the Masters, and 
birched at all times at the discretion of the Head Master or 
Warden ; and the Commissioners do not condemn, though there 
is not one of them who, if the same “‘ discipline ” were practised 
in a factory, would not help to pass an Act to secure its total 
abolition. And this though they were inquiring into a case where 
it is evident that although the boy Gibbe was not “ persecuted 
into suicide,” as originally alleged, still the fear of corporal punish- 
ment had such an effect on a proud and obstinate nature, that he 
hanged himself rather than submit to its continuous infliction. 
The Commissioners hint in one paragraph that  birching 
conveys a sense of disgrace, being inflicted only for disgrace- 
ful offences, but that caning does not. Is not that of itself sufficient 
proof that caning is wrongly inflicted, inflicted so capriciously, 
and recklessly, and frequently that the boys get hardened, and 
would be careless of caning, were it not for the physical pain ? 

We repeat, we have never been and are not now opposed to 
corporal punishment, as the best secondary punishment in certain 
cases—expulsion being, of course, the equivalent of an execution 
among grown men—but it should be inflicted only as the 
heavier sentences are inflicted in the world,—after inquiry, with 
deliberation, and by an authority who has not been personally 
affronted by the offence. 
previously specified offences, such as mutiny, continued insolence 


after reproof, moral offences, and if head masters think it ex- | 


pedient, continued neglect of lessons amounting to contumacy. 


Every precaution should be taken to ensure justice, by | 


allowing the right of appeal, in fact as well as theory, and by 
Compelling an appeal whenever a boy had been punished 
twice in one week; and in the case of monitors, by carrying out 
the existing law, and forbidding corporal inflictions altogether. 
Some moderate number of lines or short detention should be 
Substituted, and a certain aggregate of punishment in any one 
month should involve a reference to the Head Master either to cane 





It should not be inflicted except for 


the refractory delinquent or to suspend the tyrannical monitor, A 
boy might then not only pass through the school without being 
struck—which is, we hope, even now the destiny of the majority 
—but with the certainty that he never will be struck except for a 
real fault, with the security, in fact, which seems to us the very 
essence of training, that if he ‘‘ keeps straight ” nothing will happer 
to him, any more than it would at home. 





A LONELY BIT OF ENGLAND. 


HERE is a terrace on the high ground of Oullins, below 
Lyons, whence one sees the confluence of the Rhone and 
the Sadne, and marks the distinctness of their several colours, 
and their rate of motion, for many a mile down the conjoint 
streams. Looking from that terrace across the broad lands 
towards Switzerland, one also beholds a yet more beautiful 
object, with the charm of chance about it, too, for it is only 
under certain conditions of weather that the clouds on the far 
horizon part and lift, and the monarch of mountains stands dis- 
closed between the mist-curtains. Of a similar order is the 
spectacle which may sometimes be seen from the shore of 
Barnstaple Bay, when, after the jealous clouds have shrouded 
it for weeks, it may be, they drift away, and the grand 
and lonely Lundy Island rears its scarred and riven-granite 
cliffs from the fretted sea. When the island, which for mystery 
and loneliness might, until lately, have been a speck in the far 
Pacific, though it lies in the midst of the Bristol Channel, 
emerges into sight it sometimes wears a mystic aspect still, for 
bands of fog will float, ribbon-like, along the front of it, hiding 
now the heads of the cliffs and leaving the beach clear, and again 
reversing that order ; and as the mist is not thick, but vapoury and 
transparent, it produces mirage-like effects, and the outlines of 
the island and the ships sailing under it are lifted and distorted. 
But when Lundy stands fully revealed in the sunshine to its rare 
visitors, it presents an aspect as romantic and imposing as can be 
desired. It is formed of ‘a lofty table-headed granite rock, 
surrounded by steep and occasionally perpendicular cliffs, with 
grisly seams and clefts, and hollowed out along the shore 
into fantastic coves and grottoes, with huge piles of granite 
thrown in wild disorder.” Sea-birds whirl, like driven clouds 
about the cliffs, cluster in the crannies, and balance them- 
selves upon the waves, filling the air with the hoarse screaming, 
which makes so fine a harmony with the voice of the sea. 
Like a majestic solitary fortress the island stands, with ‘the 
graves of the giants” for its hidden treasure, the relics of innu- 
merable wrecks for its trophies, and the Templar Rock for ite 
unrelieved sentinel ; for when the mist lifts off Lundy, there jute 
out from a projecting point an enormous mass of granite, pre- 
senting so perfect a resemblance to a man’s face, under the 
head-gear of the Knights Templars, ‘that one can scarcely 
believe that it bas not been touched by an artist’s chisel.” 
The outlying rocks are of strange shapes, and have 
their several names recorded in the early scant history of 
the lonely island which has touched the life of the mainland in 
some of its most troublous times. The Constable, the Gannett, 
and the Seal Rocks describe themselves by their names, and one 
of the great curiosities of the island is the Seal Cave, a vault 
sixty feet in height and twelve in width, with a sandy bottom at 
its inner part, gradually rising and getting narrower and darker 
until there is scarcely room to pass, and then suddenly opening 
into a spacious and lofty chamber, to which the seals resort. 
Another is the extraordinary cavity known as the Devil's Lime- 
kiln, on the south-west of the island. ‘This opening,” says Mr. 
Chandler, in his monograph of Lundy, “ consists of four walls of 
granite ; the north and south sides being perfectly smooth planes 
(or faces of rock, which gradually narrow, as they descend, inte 
,a funnel-shaped opening, having at its bottom two diverging 
passages or tunnels communicating with the sea. The other twe 
sides of this chasm are absolutely perpendicular, but the surfaces 
of the granite are partially decomposed, and broken by joints 
and fissures. The depth of this remarkable pit is 370 feet.” 
In Drayton’s “‘ Polyolbion,” he describes Lundy Island as “a 
lusty, black-brow’d girl, with forehead broad and high ;” thie 
‘‘ forehead”’ is the broad, steep, even slope, green or russet-brown, 
according to the season (for it is covered with ferns), rising 
to the flat summit, which would answer to the top of the head of 
the black-browed girl. That slope of ferns above the clifis two 
hundred feet high, with a rampart of bristling granite boulders 
between them and the sea, the outlying islets, the tossing fringe 
of foam, the whirling legions of sea-birds, the everlasting booming 
of the sca in the caves, the effects of light in the moist atmo- 
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sphere, form a scene of grand and solitary beauty, which gains 
upon the imagination by the associations with human fate belong- 
ing to the island, within whose nine miles’ circuit are girt many 
romantic and terrible memories. No place on earth, perhaps, 
has seen quite so many wrecks. Laying aside the theories which 
may be formed as to its prehistoric inhabitants, upon the 
suggestive basis of the giant skeletons which were discovered in 
their stone coffins in 1850; and the supposition that the 
island—the ancient Herculea—may have seen a settlement of the 
Norsemen upon it, its actual history is full of a turbulent romance, 
the immemorial characteristic of the Montmorency or Monte 
Marisco family, to whom it belonged in the eleventh century. 
Rebellion and piracy were the occupations of the de Marisco 
holders of Lundy, whom two kings seem to have vainly en- 
deavoured to dispossess, until, in 1245, after the execution of 
Sir William de Marisco, for rapine and violence of various kinds, 
the island was declared forfeited to the King (Henry III.), and 
Henry de Tracy was made keeper of it. The de Mariscos turned 
up again, however, under Edward I., but in the time of Edward 
II, Lundy was granted to the King’s favourite, Hugh Lord le 
Despenser, and the King, flying from his Queen and the Barons, 
attempted to take refuge there. He was prevented by a contrary 
wind, and the frustration of his design is quaintly recorded in 
Westcote’s ‘History of Devonshire.” The only historical 
remains on the island date from the de Marisco times. The 
massive and extensive ruins of the castle show that it must have 
been an important fortress. ‘The caves and subterranean pas- 
sages in its neighbourhood, the mounds, and the round towers 
are probably relics of the sway of these pirate nobles, and illus- 
trative of the lawlessness of the time, as well as of the natural 
strength and importance of the island.” 

In the Great Rebellion, the little island again became important 
in the West country, after a long period during which it figures 
merely in the annals of piracy. Governor Bushel’s holding-out 
against the summons of the Parliament to surrender, his corre- 
spondence with Charles I. on the subject, the King’s remarkable 
letter, and Richard Fiennes’s account of the condition of the 
garrison, conveyed in his report to Sir Thomas Fairfax of the 
delivering up of the island, form an exceedingly striking episode 
of that stirring history. The island was given over to Lord Say and 
Sele, who claimed it on seemingly obscure and uncertain grounds, 
and would appear to have profited little by his gain, for Echard, 
the historian, narrates that after he had lived to see his ambition 
defeated by the supremacy of Cromwell, he sought a voluntary 
retreat, or rather imprisonment, in the Isle of Lundy, where local 
tradition has it that he died. Then, for a long time, Lundy 
became again the resort of pirates, and in the reign of Queen 
Anne it fell for a time into the hands of the French, who used it 
as a privateering station during that brilliant interval in which 
they made such a number of prizes that they called Barnstaple Bay 
‘*the Golden Bay.” With the villainous episode of ‘ Benson’s 
convicts,” the historical career of Lundy comes to a close. 
Lonely as Lundy is even now, this daring deed seems almost 
impossible, and it certainly vies with any of the former 
transactions which rendered the place notorious. Benson, 
who rented the island from Lord Gower in 1748, was an eminent 
merchant at Bideford, and M.P. for Barnstaple. In 1749, he 
entered into a contract with Government for the exportation of 
convicts, and gave the usual bond to the sheriff to transport them 
to Virginia or Maryland, ‘‘ which,” says Mr. Chandler, ‘‘ was the 
simple mode of getting rid of convicts in those days.” But the 
clever contractor took his consignment no further than Lundy, 
where he employed them on the island, lodging them in the old 
fort, and locking them up every night when they returned from 
their labour. When, having been detected in smuggling, insurance 
frauds, and indeed every kind of commercial villainy which the 
‘conditions of trade at that time admitted, Benson was at length 
called to account, he strongly defended himself on the convict 
question, declaring that so that he took the convicts out of Eng- 
land, it did not matter, Lundy or America fulfilled his contract 
equally. Of late years, the disastrous speculation of the 
Lundy Granite company has been the chief incident of the 
history of the island, which passed through the hands of 
several proprietors, including the late Sir Aubrey de Vere, to 
those of Mr, Heaven, who now resides there. Occasional 


visitors go to Lundy in the summer season, and occupy the 
deserted cottages which were built for the labourers during 
the working of the Granite Company. The isolation of the wild 
and beautiful island, between which and\the mainland there is 
still no regular communication, will probably not last much 
longer. Trinity House sends a skiff to Lundy from Clovelly 





twice a month, there is postal communication vid Instow every 
alternate Thursday, and it is in contemplation to extend the 
telegraph from Clovelly. Excursion steamers take parties to 
the island ; a signal-station isin contemplation. These things are 
all ominous; a little while, and the pirate rock fortress, which 
shows itself only by gleams and glimpses from out the mid- 
channel mist, will doubtless be annexed to the adjacent islands of 
Great Britain, and included in the programmes of Messrs, Cook 
and Gaze. 





MONEY-ORDERS. 

DAM SMITH somewhere observes that the Post Office ig 
perhaps the only mercantile project which has been suc- 
cessfully managed by every sort of Government. His remark 
does not hold good of all Departments of our Post Office. Every- 
body knows that it is far from true of the Telegraphs ; neither does 
it hold good of the Money-Order Department. The business of the 
latter grows, but the profits do not ; about one-half of the work is 
done on somewhat eleemosynary principles ; the workman who trans- 
mits his half-crown or five shillings to his wife by a money-order gets, 
in point of fact, a form of poor-relief from the State; and we do not 
wonder that in the circumstances of the case the Post-Office Depart- 
ment has been inquiring into the whole subject of Inland money- 
orders, with a view to see whether they can be made still more 
convenient to the public, without continuing to be a loss to the 
revenue. Money-orders have hitherto been advantageous to all 
concerned save the State. They were started as a private 
enterprise as long ago as 1792, by three persons connected with 
the Post Office, who took offices near the Central Office in 
Lombard Street, and engaged to transmit, at their own risk and 
expense, to sailors and soldiers small sums of money. The 
general public did not avail themselves very much of this 
convenience, which was at first very costly; at all events, only 
about seven hundred pounds’ annual profit was realised by the 
three speculators. In 1838, when the Earl of Lichfield was 
Postmaster-General, the Government resolved to take over this 
enterprise, and established an official Money-Order Department, by 
the rules of which the limit of the order was fixed at £5. The 
onerous commission charged in these days was 6d. for £2 and any 
sum under it, and 1s. 6d. for any sum over it. In November of 
1840 the charges were much reduced, with a view to induce the 
public to give up the deeply seated habit of sending coin by post ; 
and the business of the Department steadily increased. A further 
reduction of the rates in 1871 to 1d. for all sums under 10s., and 
2d. for all under £1, produced a new expansion of business; and 
now about sixteen or seventeen millions, in sums ranging from one 
shilling to ten pounds, are yearly sent through the medium of the Post 
Office. In many respects, the system is a complete success, putting 
to rout all the old-fashioned common-places about the inability of 
the State to conduct with success a mercantile business. It has the 
complete confidence of the poor. It is practically safe, only one order 
in 100,000 being lost by theft or negligence; and there is truth in the 
observation of Mr. Weldon, Superintendent of the Branches of the 
London and Westminster Bank, that ‘‘ the poorer classes have in 
point of fact more security in regard to these small orders than a 
person who has drawn a cheque for £1,000.” We might have 
expected that the managers of many of the vast number of Money- 
Order Offices would find themselves occasionally without funds to 
meet an unusual number of drafts, but judging from the very 
few complaints which the Department receives, that is not so. In 
fact, if the present restrictions established for the benefit of 
bankers were withdrawn, and the Department were free to trans- 
mit sums of any amount, the State might prove a formidable 

competitor of our great Bankers. 

But, so far as inland orders are concerned, they do not yield 
any profit, and probably produce a loss of about £1,300 a year, 
—in fact, it is calculated that as the cost of each order in clerical 
work, &c., is about 3d., 50 per cent. of the orders are issued at a 
loss. In other words, the remitters of sums of £1 and upwards 
pay the expenses of remitters of smaller sums. The cause of 
the mischief is the elaborate nature of the book - keeping. 
The numerous details,—the making-out of the order, the 
entering of the amount and particulars in the postmaster’s 
journal, the preparation of the advice-note by the manifold 
writing process, the transmission of the Money-Order account to 
the Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office in London, a 
comparison of the account or docket accompanying it with the 
entries in the cash account in the Receiver-General’s Office—are 
costly. And yet we are afraid that none of them can be dispensed 
with, unless at a considerable sacrifice of security. We should 
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have hesitated to believe this, had the assertion rested merely on 
the testimony of officials conversant with the present routine, 
recollecting how they are apt to treat as perfect what they know 
by practice; how on one occasion a Committee of the House of 
Commons announced that ‘‘the oldest and ablest officers of the 
Post-Office”’ said ‘‘ they had no confidence whatever in the plan ” 
of Mr. Palmer to accelerate the speed of the Mails from three 
and a half to seven miles an hour; and how an experienced 
Postmaster-General long persisted in declaring Sir Rowland 
ill’s scheme of a uniform postage impracticable. But we must 
admit that a Committee, consisting of several experienced men 
of business, and including the late Mr. George Moore, were able 
to discover no superfluous or cumbrous device, and the proba- 
bility is that if any of the steps—for example, the final checking 
—were eliminated, the Department would lose a little of its reputa- 
tion for complete safety, and simple people would take to sending 
hhalf-crowns or notes by post in lumpy letters, to the serious 
peril of the honesty of the officials. It has been suggested that 
the advice-note should be abolished, but the testimony of most 
experts is that this would be followed by a great increase of suc- 
cessful theft. Every year some thousand orders are stolen, but not 
presented, in most cases, because the thief cannot answer the 
routine question, ‘* Who sent this order?” And if people who send 
orders by post only took care to withhold sending by the sameletter 
the name of the remitter, the present plan would be almost abso- 
lutely perfect. We may append a warning to the effect that some 
common expedients supposed to secure safety have the opposite 
effect. Speaking of the new envelopes made of paper and linen, Mr. 
Jeffery, who gives his opinion with all the weight of the manager 
of the Department of Lost Letters, says, ‘‘ Their very strength is 
their weakness, because if you put a paper-knife in the folds of 
the envelope, it will lift it up without tearing, and may be closed 
again without showing traces of the violation. This can be done 
wherever linen comes to linen, or where linen comes to paper, but 
where paper comes to paper, youcannot separate the parts without 
tearing and leaving the marks behind.” 1t must be remembered, 
too, that the Post-Office servants acquire marvellous expertness in 
determining by the touch whether a letter contains bank-notes or 
stamps; if they cannot get the knowledge by their fingers, felonious 
postmen “ can smell the stamps.” A striking experiment on thissub- 
ject was made by Mr. Jeffery. He made up twenty letters, only five 
of which contained stamps, and all of which were alike on the 
outside. An experienced Post-Office servant was able to pick out 
by the sense of smell those with the stamps. The only device which 
baffled him was to scent the letters with eau de cologne. Of 
course, mothers will continue to send half-crowns or half- 
sovereigns to their boys at school by post, and the mass of man- 
kind will insist upon remitting small sums in the form of stamps, in 
spite of remonstrances and warnings. But it is right that they 
should know, from the testimony of experienced officials, that the 
employés of the Post Office become experts in the feeling of letters ; 
that they can tell very correctly whether letters contain bank-notes, 
coin, or stamps; that they have, in fact, as keen a perception of 
valuable letters as an American Post -Office clerk has of interesting 
English illustrated periodicals; and that, if stamp remittances 
are not frequently stolen, it is because they rarely are worth 
stealing. 

Of course, the most obvious way of reducing the expense of 
the Department and making the issue of all orders remunerative 
would be to raise the rates of commission to 2d. or 3d. Another 
proposal, which has not met with so much favour as it seems at first 
blush to deserve, is that for all sums amounting to only a few shillings 
no orders should be issued, and that people should be left to finda 
substitute in the transmission of stamps,—a proposal which is, 
perhaps, put out of court by the testimony of all officials that 
with the few existing safeguards it would lead to much theft, and 
that it might cause the forgery of postage-stamps. These objec- 
tions are partly applicable to a scheme suggested by a clerk in 
the Edinburgh Post Office, the principle. of which was to paste 
postage-stamps of various denominations on sheets of paper pre- 


pared and sold by the Post Office. One gentleman has elaborated | 
| say, if holding by his present form of argument, ‘‘ The difference 


a scheme for issuing money-orders payable to order at any money- 


order office in the kingdom, and capable of being transferred, 
like a cheque, by endorsement. Not only does the inventor think | 
that this would be very convenient to the public, but that it would 


lead to a great saving—some £47,000 a year, he calculates— 
dispensing, as it would, with eighteen out of thirty-three forms, 
books, &c., now required. Here, again, the opportunities of 
fraud would be so enormous as to make the scheme imprac- 
ticable. ‘The only scheme which the Post-Office authorities have 
favoured is one for the introduction of postal circular notes, 





suggested by Mr. Chetwynd, the Receiver and Accountant- 
General. The essence of the plan is, to quote the inventor's 
own words, to use “a form which will require no writing on 
the part of a postmaster beyond his signature, and which 
will combine the simplicity of a postage-stamp, as the subject 
of an account, with the advantage of a small bank post-bill 
and circular note, and a cheque issued by what may be called a 
Government bank, and payable at any one of 5,000 Govern- 
ment banks throughout the United Kingdom, to the order 
of any person named by the purchaser of the note in 
writing on the back of it.” Mr. Chetwynd’s idea is that the postal 
notes should be issued for sums of 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 20s., 
at half the present rates for money-orders,—rates which the 
Committee think too low. No advice-note, or entry of details 
in the Postmaster’s book, or detailed account to the Chief Office 
would be required, and the saving in clerical work to the Depart- 
ment would be considerable. The public would also be glad, he 
thinks, to have a note procurable without filling up any applica- 
tion-form, payable at any office in the United Kingdom, and pur- 
chasable in books, so that a circular note might be used at places 
where there was no money-order office. Mr. Chetwynd does not 
think that the issuing of these orders, drawn by persons as to the 
handwriting of whose endorsement the paying postmaster could 
have no knowledge, would be attended by much fraud. But we 
observe that Lord John Manners owns that the circular note, the 
trial of which he, as well as the Committee, favour, must be of 
inferior security as compared with the money-order. Why 
should not, we would here ask, the Department look for relief 
in another direction? The foreign orders and the inland orders 
for sums above one pound are really remunerative, and why 
should not this branch of the business be cultivated far 
beyond the point to which the present limits of the power 
of the Department permit? Adam Smith’s reasons for 
the uniform success of the Post Office as a Government 
concern—that there is no mystery about the matter, and 
that it can be safely conducted, according to hard-and-fast rules 
—apply with full force to the transmission of sums of money, 
large or small ; and why, then, should not the State fully utilise the 
machinery which it already has, by engaging to transmit con- 
siderable sums for the convenience of commerce and the middle- 
classes? In theory there is no reason why the State should be a 
carrier of or transmitter of only one kind of property, viz., letters. 
Remitting specie or its equivalent is as simple as forwarding 
letters and newspapers. The work would be remunerative, it 
would meet the wants of classes who do not use bank post-bills, 
or even cheques, and perhaps the only reason against it is the fact 
that Bankers would not like it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
sessilis 
THE MATHEMATICAL ANSWER TO MR. GREG, 
(To THe Epiror or Tas “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—Mr. Greg’s objection to a future state for man is founded, 
I am sure, on mere imagination, I might, perhaps, rather call it 
the defect of our imagination, consisting in the difficulty of con- 
ceiving a sudden “ burst” into a new order of being, upon the 
change of almost into quite,—such as the attaining of a point of 
excellence only minutely removed from one which fell short of 
that order. His argument is illustrated by the minute difference 
between man and the last anthropoid. The objection raised from 
the consideration of minute differences of structure may be 
immediately dissipated, on referring to an illustration in rudi- 
mental trigonometry. In the figure of an angle with its secant 
and tangent, the secant does make the very “ burst,” or bound 
into a new order that Mr. Greg supposes so inconceivable. After 
being finite, by striking against the tangent, as long as it made 
a less than right angle with the base, it no sooner becomes up- 








right, or at right angles with it, than it forthwith bounds or 
bursts into infinite. Now Mr. Greg, to be consistent, ought to 
find something inconceivable in such a transition. He would 


between an almost right angle and an absolute right angle is too 
minute a gradation to justify such a disparity in prolongation as 
between finite and infinite. So the difference between the first 
horse in a race and the nezt to the first is too small to justify the 
giving the prize of victory to the winner. Wherever there isa 
difference between almost and quite, the same objection might be 
raised, and with equal futility. We should measure the imper- 
fect by the perfect, the approximating by the absolute, not the 


| absolute by the approximating and imperfect. 
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The answer to the sophism is brought out at full length in one 
of the essays of the ‘‘ Catholic Academy on Religion and Litera- 
ture,” on the ape’s encroachment upon the likeness to man.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Hanwell, August 14. F. H. Larne. 





THE FUTURE LIFE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Indulging in the pernicious habit of reading in bed, I last 
night perused with profound interest Mr. Greg’s letter in your 
current number, your own remarks thereupon, and also Mr. 
Greg’s generous defence of his old schoolfellow, Harriet Marti- 
neau, in the Nineteenth Century. As my eyes closed on the last 
paragraph of this article, I seemed to behold a vision, which I 
shall take leave to describe to you. 

Dives had just eaten a particularly plentiful dinner, and was 
standing at the door of a pretty cottage in Ambleside. Lazarus, 
looking up at him, said pitifully, “‘I perish with hunger.” 
Thereupon Dives observed with great serenity, ‘‘ Lazarus, I 
have had an excellent dinner. There is not a crumb left. But I 
I am quite content, and you ought to be the same.” 

Poor Lazarus, however, instead of seeming satisfied, wailed yet 
more sadly, ‘‘ But I hunger, Dives! I hunger for the bread of 
life! Ihunger for human love, of which I had only begun to 
taste, when it was snatched away. I hunger for justice, of which 
such scant measure has been dealt me, and to millions like me. 
I hunger for truth, I hunger for beauty, I hunger for righteous- 
ness; I hunger for a love holy, divine, and perfect, which alone 
can satisfy my’soul. I hunger, Dives! 1 hunger, and you tell me 
there is not a crumb left of the rich feast of existence, and bid 
me be content. It is a cruel mockery.” 

Then Dives answered yet more placidly, ‘‘I never dream of 
wishing anything were otherwise than it is. I am frankly satis- 
fied to have done with life. I have had a noble share of it, and 
I desire no more; I utterly disbelieve in a future life.”’* 

At that moment my respected friend Mr. Greg passed by, and 
heard what Dives was saying; on which, to my great surprise, he 
made the following observation :—* This is, unquestionably, the 
harder—may it not also be the higher ?—form of pious resignation. 
the last achievement of the ripened mind.” 

As for Lazarus, on catching Mr. Greg’s remark, he turned 
himself painfully on the ground, and groaned :—‘‘I never heard 
before of anybody being ‘ piously resigned’ to the woes and wants 
of other people. La Rochefoucauld was right, I suppose, to say, 
*‘ Nous avons tous assez de force pour supporter les maux d’autrui;’ 
but for my part, I should not precisely call Dives’s satisfaction in 
his ‘noble share’ of the feast, while I am doomed to perish 
starving, by quite so fine a name as ‘pious resignation.’ Pray, 
Mr. Greg, with your large humanity, take my cure into considera- 
tion, before you credit Dives with anything better than stupendous 


egotism.” : 
Startled by the vehemence of poor Lazarus, I awoke.—I am, 
Sir, &e., FRANCES PowreR CoBBE. 





MONITORS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—The sad fate of poor Gibbs has led to a discussion of 
the monitorial system in public schools. This discussion, 
however, is a mere accident. The system, whatever it may be, 
at Christ’s Hospital, is totally distinct from the monitorial system 
at Rugby, Harrow, or Winchester. In these schools no boy 
can be a monitor till he is sixteen years of age, the age at 
which all boys, except the Grecians and Deputy-Grecians, 
are forced to leave Christ’s Hospital. The Grecians and 
Deputy-Grecians are not monitors, and as it would appear do 
not take any monitorial responsibility, so the state of things 
at Christ’s Hospital cannot be compared, except by way of 
contrast, with what we understand by the monitorial system in 
public schools. The evil (and an evil it most assuredly is) of 
having very few boys in the school over the age of sixteen may be 
unavoidable, but there are other evils in the present condition of 
Christ’s Hospital which are not thus inherent in it, and these the 
governing body must remove. There is no excuse whatever for 
keeping the school stagnating in the middle of London, when it 
might have the far freer, and healthier, and happier life of the 
country. Those who have watched school-life closer than from 
the railings in Newgate Street know that one of the worstinfluences 
to which the young can be exposed is that of monotony. The 





* “ Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography,” Vol. IL., p. 438. 


young require variety and a certain amount of healthy excite- 
ment, and they do not grow in mind and character if they are 
subjected to the mechanical regularity which seems, on the sur- 
face, the perfection of management. If any circumstances tend 
to make the schoolboy’s life monotonous, and to subject him to 
a mechanical routine, we shall find them in the boarding-schools 
of large cities. How is it that we can see so clearly the defects 
of the French lycées, and yet tolerate these and worse defects in 
one of the principal schools in London ? 

But, as I said, the monitorial system of our public schools is: 
in no way affected by the inquiry now going on at Christ’s Hos- 
pital. This system has often been attacked—on one occasion by 
so formidable an opponent as Lord Palmerston,—but it has had 
the support of our best head masters, from Arnold downwards, 
and it has been adopted, I believe, in the new public schools, 
which are free from ‘‘ the paralysis of precedent and the entangle- 
ment of memory.” And it may fairly be asked what system 
would the objectors wish to substitute for it? Would they 
confine boys to playgrounds out of school, and have maitres 
d'étude sit with them in the house? ‘This is quite out of the 
question. The boys must be left to organise their own life out 
of school, and the master’s influence must be brought to bear 
upon it indirectly and from a distance. Boys, then, being left 
in a great measure to themselves, we have to consider how 
morality is most likely to be maintained among them. Here we 
must either depend on mere public opinion, where the boys are 
theoretically equal, or we must give to the older and upper boys 
certain privileges connected with certain responsibilities ; in other 
words, we must make it their recognised and acknowledged 
duty to maintain order and decency. 

There is no difficulty in proving that public opinion is not most 
healthy or most effective where it has to act without established 
laws ; and theoretical equality among the boys of a large school is so 
much opposed to fact that it does nothing but harm. The young 
boy who fancies himself the equal of those older and stronger than 
himself is soon taught to ‘‘ know his place.” Let us assume that 
the elder boys do not exact any kind of service from him, they will, 
nevertheless, treat him as an inferior, they will take little notice of 
him, they will order him about at games, they will secure the 
best of everything for themselves. This assertion of strength 
without right has a very demoralising effect on the elder boys, 
whilst the younger think themselves unfairly treated, and the 
feeling of lawless power on the one side, and of discontent and 
soreness on the other, acts most injuriously on the moral health 
of the school. Besides, on this equality theory, no one has any 
special sense of responsibility. Vicious boys may indulge them- 
selves in every kind of brutality, and it is nobody’s business to 
call them to order. We must, then, do what we can to enlist the 
leading boys on the side of morality, and to secure, not their 
opinion merely, but also their action in its support. 

Now, if the monitors are to have any sense of official responsi- 

bility, they must accept office of their own free will and accord, 
and if office meant nothing but responsibility, very few boys 
would be anxious to be honoured withit. Besides, it is far better 
that the relations between the upper and lower boys of the school 
should be settled by law than by force. The young boy feels it 
a hardship to be obliged to wait on another boy who is simply 
stronger than himself, but when the senior boy derives his 
authority, not from his fists, but from school-rules, the junior 
obeys without any feeling of injury or degradation. 
_ But if the authority of the monitor is to be lawful authority, 
and not the will of the strongest, how is this authority to be 
upheld? If it is given by the head master, may not the head 
master be called in to enforce it? There is only one possible 
answer to this question. The head master can never be appealed 
to except in some great emergency. Boys will not ‘‘ report” one 
another, and any attempt to get them to do so will entirely fail, 
or will lead to unfairness, lying, and hypocrisy. ‘The system, 
then, must break down altogether, unless the monitors have some 
power of punishing, and the only power that can be given them is. 
the power of the cane. Blows, either with fist or open-handed, and 
all kinds of kicking, are simple acts of violence, and brutalise 
both giver and receiver; but caning has always been regarded as 
a regular punishment, and where there are proper constitutional 
checks, both as to the manner and amount of the punishment, no 
bodily harm can possibly result from it. 

I do not write as an advocate, so I freely admit that constant 
care is necessary on the part of the masters to prevent these 
constitutional checks breaking down. Your correspondent of 
last week was entirely right when he said that boys rarely will, 








and rarely dare, appeal against boys, and the only way of keeping 
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the monitors within the legal bounds is by exacting from them 
an account of the way in which they use the powers entrusted to 
them. 

A great deal of the opposition to monitorial caning and 
“ tunding ” arises from a horror of physical pain as such, and 
this horror is little understood by the average school-boy. One 
thing is necessary to his happiness, and one thing only. Let 
him be popular with his companions—i. e., with the great body of 
the school about his own standing,—and he may defy masters and 
monitors combined to take the laugh out of him. Abolish the 
cane, do away with all punishment, and keep a constant eye on 
the boys to see that there is no bullying, and after all, you can- 
not shield a boy from what he dreads most, the unkindness of 
his comrades; and the consciousness that they have “ taken 
against ” him, or have sent him to Coventry, will give pain much 
harder to bear than a good caning. 

There are, indeed, a few boys of timid, nervous temperament, 
to whom a caning would be a serious injury. These boys are a 
constant source of uneasiness to the master who has the charge 
of them. They seem out of their element in a public school, 
and afterwards, like the poet Cowper, look back with horror to 
what their companions think of as the happiest part of life. The 
best protection for such boys as these will be found ina judi- 
cious hint given by the master in private to some of the leading 
boys of the school. Where there is a right feeling between 
masters and monitors, such a hint is never thrown away.—I am, 
Sir, &., R. H. Q. 





THE RECKLESS DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS. 
(To THE Eprfor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In your last issue of August 11, a letter from Major- 
General Shaw draws attention to a subject of considerable interest 
in its connection with vegetation in India. A quotation from 
Sir William Denison’s ‘‘ Varieties of Viceregal Life” is given, 
telative to ‘‘ the action of forests upon the rainfall.” It is further 
suggested by General Shaw, that in the place of old forests which 
have been destroyed, ‘‘ a beginning might be made in the direc- 
tion of planting. The Australian blue-gum tree (Eucalyptus 
globosus) is asserted to be the fastest-growing tree in the world. 
It attains the height of from sixty to seventy feet in about four- 
teen years, drains malarious marshes in and about which it is 
planted, and both by leaf-evaporation and by attraction of mois- 
ture moderates both heat and drought, and its timber is of a 
useful quality.” General Shaw farther suggests that ‘there are, 
no doubt, many of the more temperate parts of India where it 
might be beneficially cultivated without difficulty.” 

At the station of Ootacamund, on the Neilgherries, where Sir 
W. Denison introduced this tree, it has become as common as the 
elm in England, though far less beautiful. There are also large 
plantations of eucalyptus on the Neilgherries, some on the sites 
of old forests, where they have been planted in order to supply 
the rapidly-increasing demand for fuel caused by the tendency to 
make the Hill stations on the Neilgherries sanitariums, and 
favourite resorts for travellers and residents in India. 

Our Forest Department is fully alive to the great importance of 
preserving the old forests of India, but as regards the eucalyptus, 
the following extract from one whose practical experience is second 
to few who, like him, have passed their life-time in India will be 
useful, Referring to General Shaw’s remarks about the eucalyptus, 
it is remarked that,— 

“Tts value in India or other countries consists in the rapidity of its 
growth, in climates suitable to it, and to the febrifuge qualities of the 
leaves of some varieties; therefore it should be planted freely in the 
swamps of tbe Wynaad, and such other feverish regions the tempera- 
ture of which admits of its free growth. It grows so rapidly where it 
will grow at all, that it will be more useful than most other trees in 
absorbing and otilising the swperfluons moisture of swamps, thus 
rendering them less unhealthy. Hence the cultivation of the Eucalyptus 
in the swamps of Italy and of Algeria, where also its leaves afford a 
Specific against the prevalent miasmatic fevers. But it is the rapidity 
with which it attains to a great size that renders it so valuable an agent 
in swamp-drainage over other trees. In the plains of India generally 
none of the varieties flourish, unfortunately, otherwise the forest officers 
would long ere this time have utilised the eucalyptus in the formation 
of fuel reserves, in such districts as Bellary, Cuddapah, North Arcot, 
&c., where the supply of the railways with cheap fuel is a great deside- 
ratum. The effect of tree-planting in producing rainfall is a disputed 
point. But itis certain that the action of trees in retaining rain that has 
fallen is most useful. They intercept it in passing to and through the 
earth, and keep it from making away rapidly and producing floods. 
Hence the impropriety of allowing the high forests of the country to be 
indiscriminately denuded of wood by planters, and the propriety of 
replanting those lower regions which have already become treeless. 


Bat it is useless attempting to grow eucalypti in any but a temperate 
climate,” 


forests and their reaction is full of interest, and one in which the 
public as well as individuals must wish for information from men 
of science whose knowledge can entitle them to express an opinion. 
Their opinion, formed after carefully weighing all available ex- 
perience on the subject, would be invaluable. It would in itself 
be very interesting and useful in guarding and perhaps restrain- 
ing the planter, and in enabling him to avoid any opposition to 
Government in its dealings with industries which, as at present 
pursued, are too often guided by a view to the most rapid return 
for any outlay of capital. 

A full answer to and discussion of the following questions 
would be interesting to many, and possibly influence industry in 
a direction as beneficial to the interests of the country as of the 
planter :— 

1. Can any explanation be given and has any certainty been 
arrived at as to the action of forests upon the rainfall in India ? 

2. Can trees, shrubs, and any other sort of vegetation, includ- 
ing even mosses, be made useful in preserving and forming 
natural reservoirs for water? Such a purpose would, indeed, add 
greatly to the charm which belongs to the beautiful vegetation 
and the gradual zig-zags in the fall of every mountain rill and 
stream. 

3. What is the vegetation most useful in husbanding all 
available damp and moisture ? 

4. How can such vegetation be disposed and adapted so that 
the water it contains may be carried without waste to the plains, 
and there connected with every possible system of irrigation ? 

In the Madras Presidency a population of more than thirty 
millions depend for existence upon the water-supply of the country. 
The grand antiquity and wonderful magnificence of Indian 
forests should indeed be untouched by temporary traders and 
planters, wherever their industries can affect the rainfall or water- 
flow to the plains below. As it is, the south-eastern slopes of 
the Neilgherries are far less richly wooded than the Western 
Ghauts, and the inhabitants of the plains show far less sign of 
being well fed and strong than upon the western side in Malabar. 

The appearance of strength and health in the natives of Mala- 
bar is remarkable. The damp heat of their climate is trying to 
Europeans, but the connection of the Malabar coast with the 
beautiful Blue Hills is one magnificent tract of forest. The 
cocoa-nuts of these plains seem unfailing, and the sea-coast gives 
a constant supply of fish. These products alone prevent starva- 
tion, and though the more unguarded and stormy Coromandel coast 
has hitherto made any fish supply uncertain, the Madras Harbour, 
now being constructed, may, among other benefits, protect the 
fishermen in all seasons, and promote a steady supply of fish in 
Madras and its neighbourhood. 

The present terrible famine is a crushing calamity to Southern 

India. To thousands who realise its extent, the evening psalms of 
Sunday last, especially the sixty-fifth psalm, must have appealed 
with the most tantalising eloquence, and in the sharpest contrast 
to the desolation of drought and famine. ‘‘ Thou visitest the 
earth and waterest it: thou greatly enrichest it with the river of 
God, which is full of water: thou preparest them corn, when 
thou hast so provided for it. Thou waterest the ridges,” &c. 
(Psalm Ixv. 9-13.) Those very psalms, like the Hindoo ‘‘ Vedas,” 
belong to an era when the working of Nature’s laws was watched 
for by prophet and psalmist and people with an almost super- 
stitious submission. 
Much of humble reverence characterises the records of that 
age. The ruins and indications of its earlier civilisation in India 
speak of the jealousy with which the connection between the Creator 
and his works was guarded. Those who have seen the old tanks of 
Southern India, the ghauts or grand flights of marble stairs down to 
the rivers in Northern India, the more modern cisterns of ancient 
Rome in Southern Europe, and the marble fountains belonging 
to the marquees and public places of Mussulman countries, are 
tempted to ask whether the habits of Englishmen born and bred 
in a land of frost and cold, of mist and rain, have been suffi- 
ciently trained to adapt their wonderful powers of colonisation 
to the wants of a climate where water is so precious that it had 
become an object of worship. The temporary, too often 
selfish interests which guide Englishmen in their work in India, 
may account for the tendency which on the slopes of the 
Neilgherries has converted slopes of forest land into tea and 
coffee plantations. The old trees are perhaps gradually re- 
venging themselves, by the lack of rain and water which has 
followed the destruction of ancient forests, which, being the 
growth of centuries, were probably of the first importance to the 
requirements of the country. 





The “ dispute” connected with the action of the rainfall upon 


Whatever may be our interests in British India, we may try 
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as individuals to prove our disinterested patriotism by using the 
scientific knowledge we possess as a power to promote every 
effort for the permanent rather than the temporary good of the 
country, and in the restraint which this may impose upon parti- 
cular industries. We may be called upon to make sacrifices for 
an object worthy of a Christian people, but sacrifices which will 
probably be temporary, for in the increased richness of the soil 
there must be increased openings for science as well as industry, 
and probably capital will find a more permanent and safe, as well 
as profitable investment, when employed exclusively upon schemes 
that are suited to the climates and requirements of India.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Bath, August 14. M. Hosart. 





THE UNITED STATES,—THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 

Srr,—The sudden and disastrous outbreak in America excites 
profound attention, and compels careful consideration on both 
sides of the water. Perhaps you will permit an American who 
has for some years watched the movements of the struggle between 
capital and labour space for some suggestions which may help to 
an understanding of the matter on this side, for if I am not 
greatly mistaken, you, too, are in danger. 

The ‘‘ feudal baron” has been supplanted in our day by the 
master of capital,” but there is this striking difference,—that 
whereas the baron recognised in some dim way the duty of pro- 
tecting and feeding his serfs and followers, the capitalist knows 
no such duty. Without his fighting-men, the baron was power- 
less ; without the labourer, where will the capitalist end ? 

Capital has been at work in America for the last thirty years, 
having a most fertile soil, infinite coal and water, an ingenious 
and active people of English stock, and it has seemingly grown 
rich beyond any example known in history. As to the Railway 
interest, capital has built railways in unprecedented numbers, and 
with amazing speed. Many of them are vastly in advance of the 
real needs of the community. Many which were wanted have 
been ruined by rival and competing lines (for we demand liberty, 
—liberty to ruin, too), and hardly any have been built honestly ; 
they have been built by speculators for their own profit, regard- 
less wholly of the wants of the community, or of the rights of the 
stockholders. 

Now it is hardly possible that a railway can earn dividends on 
a watered capital, expressing often three or four times its cost. 
What, then, was and is to be done? One thing is to reduce 
expenses, and in so doing to reduce the pay of its employés,—rarely 
its presidents and treasurers. That is what is and has been going 
on in America for the past two years, persistently and boldly, 
perhaps properly and inevitably. 

Let me ask attention to another fact of American life. Jt is 
education, We have determined that there should be no ignorant 
people among us. The common school has become a law and a 
pride to the community. It is supported bya forced tax, and we 
are compelling all children to have this education, whether they 
will or no. We carry this system of education to a high point. 
Now please to apply this fact to the present condition in America. 
All railway officers and employés must be men of superior intelli- 
gence and of much education. They are no longer serfs, they 
have many wants and many tastes, they do not live in hovels nor 
eat black-bread ; they have children, and are ambitious for them, if 
not for themselves ; they wear broadcloth and silk. 

These are the kinds of men who see that their wages are being 
made smaller and smaller. They know not where it will end, 
they do not like it, they will not consent to it, except by force of 
necessity. They will say, ‘‘ Let the capitalist suffer, rather than 
we be forced to live the life of serfs.” They do say so. These 
are the men of education, who are quite able to know their own 
wants, and to combine t sccure them. This they have done, and 
this they will continue to do, unless we shoot them. This 
brotherhood of the Railway-men extends throughout the United 
States, as we are all able to see at this moment. 

We see, then, that this strike is a revolt now, and it will be, I 
think, by-and-by, a revolution. 

The base and the vicious—nearly all the overflow of Europe— 
who have joined in the strike have, for the moment, made it dis- 
graceful, and it will be suppressed. But will it, then, remain 
quiet? Capitalists should not believe it. 

Numbers now are a power, and numbers which are intelligent 
will know how to combine and to compel capital to some terms. 
Already capital is almost worthless,—it will produce no dividends 





in trade, in manufactures, or in railways; it is producing none 
to-day. I know myself, as do you, men who, three years ago, 
were worth a million, who, at this moment, have not wherewith 
to buy their bread. 

Does this mean nothing? Does it not mean a violent and dis- 
astrous equalising of property, to the ruin of the capitalist as 
well as the labourer? If the labourer is out of work, if he pro- 
duces nothing, he can buy nothing; more than that, he must be 
fed by those who can produce, or he must emigrate, or he must 
be shot. If labour is not employed, rents cannot be paid, and 
capital can earn nothing. To just that point have things come in 
some parts of the United States, and to just that point must they 
arrive in England, because like causes produce like effects. Some 
other and very radical causes are at work on both sides the water 
to complicate and intensify this present condition, which you wilF 
hardly give me room to state. But it will be well for capital to 
believe that the shooting of a few rioters is not going to settle 
the matter, or remove these radical causes. It is probable that 
riots and revolts will break out from time to time, until some 
solution mutually beneficial to the capitalist and the labourer is 
hit upon, in a hap-hazard and confused way. Many quacks, call- 
ing themselves men of science, will arise, who will pour into the 
body social their nostrums, which will only increase our malady. 

What we have to do is to believe that there is now, to-day, 
deep-seated fever in our social system, which neither bullets nor 
soothing-syrups will cure. If we believe this, then we shall 
demand, What is the remedy ? 

‘That question is easier to ask than to answer. But it must be 
answered—and honestly, intelligently—or capitalist and labourer 
alike are ruined, and society is again a failure. 

If capital was intelligent enough, it would in every city associate 
itself with the most intelligent and honest labour to investigate 
this imperative problem, and then, with patience and sincerity, 
seek such a solution as would preserve capital and satisfy labour. 
Sir, can the greeds and the impatiences of men be ever made 
to work for good? Will capital take the initiative in trying to 
solve this problem? Ifthe danger is threatening, it may do so. 
Is not the danger threatening? My country has sounded the 
warning trumpet,—will yours heed it ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
X. X. X. 








ART. 


—~—>——_. 
FRENCH ART: A COMPARATIVE SKETCH. 


WE have had several exhibitions of French pictures during the 
season in London, and we have heard a great deal about the. 
Salon and the ‘“‘ Impressionists,” and other new styles of paint- 
ing in Paris ; and lastly, but not least, we have a Frenchman as. 
Slade Professor at University College, and a French art journal 
established in the very midst of London, under the shadow of. 
Grosvenor Gallery itself. Bearing these things in mind, it seems 
as if the present were a fitting time to inquire what this French 
Art is which takes so strong a hold upon an alien nation, whence 
it has its origin and wherein lies its strength, and in what 
manner of kind or degree it differs from English Art. Where 
there are so many painstaking and industrious artists as in France 
and England, it would be both an ungracious and an unseemly 
task to draw any invidious comparison between individual artists, 
and we shall therefore endeavour in our remarks to confine our- 
selves as much as possible to the broad lines of demarkation 
which separate the work of the two countries. This is the more 
advisable, as the difference to be sought does not lie so muck 
between individuals—between Géréme and Leighton, for in- 
stance—as it does between the rank and file of the profession. 
We ask ourselves, then, as a preliminary question,—What is 
the distinguishing characteristic of French Art, as a general 
rule? Well, one of the great marks of French Art is, as 
might be expected from the French character, a love of the 
abstract and theoretical view of a subject. As in real life 
a Frenchman continually substitutes a theory for practice, a 
name for a fact, so in his life of Art, he changes in his alchemic 
imagination the simplest things into fanciful abstracts. Never 
content, like the Englishman, to paint a subject simply and 
truly,— 
“ “ Because he loved it, and he found it so,” 

the plainest subject becomes to him a lay figure, round which he 
swathes profusely the draperies of his exuberant fancy. And yet 
this fancy, in its very exuberance, is often the cause of his down- 
fall. Whereas the Englishman errs from a too prosaic literalnees 
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and heaviness, the Frenchman is only too apt to allow his imagi- 
nation to run away with him entirely, and to surrender the real 
truth for the sake of the underlying suggestion. Thus, for in- 
stance, an English painter having to illustrate “‘ Truth” would 
probably have a boy detected in some misdemeanour, and braving 
punishment by bravely speaking the truth; or a mother looking 
into her child’s eyes, or some such analogous subject ; while to 
the Frenchman it would probably suggest itself as a more or less 
unclothed female, in an uncomfortable attitude, holding a lamp 
high above her head. These conceptions of the subject ‘ ‘Truth ” 
have been actually painted of late years by well-known artists of 
the two countries. 

Again, this love of the abstract may be seen in the landscape of 
the two countries, perhaps even more distinctly than in their 
figure-compositions. For realistic landscape there is not a 
Frenchman in the world who can touch men like Holman Hunt 
or Brett, in the oil school, or Boyce and Poynter in the water- 
colour ; but on the other hand, the thought, the thorough per- 
sonality, so to speak, of Corot, and many of his disciples, has no 
rival in English Art of the present day. Certain of these latter 
suggestive pictures strike the eye with absolute pain, so vivid is 
the impression which they can convey of loneliness and desertion ; 
while others have all the airy brightness of a spring morning, or a 
delicious sense of peacefulness and repose. Again, other national 
characteristics step in and cause the different styles. Gifted with 
a sturdy industry and common-sense (which seem to be the dis- 
tinguishing gifts of the Briton, as compared with the Gaul), our 
home artist sits down to the unflinching reproduction of what he 
sees, and carries out that design with more or less ability, accord- 
ing to his honesty of purpose and his skill of hand. But the 
foreigner, while no less honest in his intention, and possessed 
for the most part of a far more thorough training in art, has 
no sooner begun his picture than it straightway becomes 
his master, and his active imagination begins to play here and 
there upon the natural facts, till thousands of details are lost in 
the grand transforming process which takes place, whereby a 
field with a few cows in it, a girl at a cottage-door, or aman pad- 
dling a boat across the stream in a twilight, becomes a little poem 
on the master’s canvas. Of course, this is only one aspect of 
French Art, and we have omitted all mention of the great classical 
and historical element ; but we have chosen the above for illus- 
tration because it allows the best comparison with the works of 
our artists, for alas! of historical painting, properly so called, we 
have little or none. 

But one fact must be clearly borne in mind, and that is, that 
though it may be allowed to the artist that he is right in neglect- 
ing the minute realisation of detail if he finds that it will interfere 
with his pathetic or humorous or peaceful conception, yet it can 
never be granted that he is at all right, or indeed anything but 
utterly and unbearably wrong, when he, besides neglecting 
natural fact, begins to falsify it. We may excuse him, for in- 
stance, in casting his picture into such a shade as will obscure 
all but the masses of the foliage, or all but the shining surface of 
the water; but never for painting a tree in full daylight as a com- 
fused blotch of colour, without the spring of its boughs and the 
curves of its leaves. So it is that the French practice is apt to 
lead to such untrue and wretched results, because the artists find 
themselves at every turn incommoded by an almost infinite series 
of natural facts which they have not learnt to master. The 
English practice at present gives in many cases all the materials 
of a picture without the vivifying spirit which would make “ the 
dead bones live ;” while the French gives a picture which is ex- 
pressive enough as far as it goes, but which is generally restrained 
to a very limited interpretation of nature from the artist’s in- 
capacity to fully represent her. 

Assuming what we have stated above to be the real difference 
between English and French landscape, it remains for us to ask 
how it is that French artists are, as a rule, possessed of what we 
may call this dramatic faculty,—for it is dramatic, as its essential 
point is the personification of natural scenes, the absorbing them 
into the artist’s consciousness, and reproducing them with the 
addition of his own personality. There is another question which 
naturally follows, and which we must just mention, though we 
have no space to enter upon its details here, and that is, “* Which 
of these methods is the best, the realising without soul, or the 
personifying without sufficient data?” ‘This question will be 
variously, answered according to the theories of art which the 
reader holds. If he thinks the province of art is (as has been 
well said by a great man) “‘ the reproduction of natural facts with 
truth and humility,” he will decide for the English practice ; if 


nature, he will decide for the French; the truth appears to us to 
lie between the two. 

We proceed, then, to attempt to answer our first question,— 
Whence does the French artist derive his undoubted dramatic 
capacity ? The answer seems to be a perfectly clear one,—“ From 
his national life.” For, first of all, it is to be noticed that not in 
painting only, but in every branch of Art does this capacity exist. 
Sculpture, design, acting, music, alike show it (not to mention 
literature, where it is perhaps most marked of all). There can be 
no doubt that in everything of this sort the English are far in- 
ferior to the French. ‘There seems to be a curious sort of morbid 
self-consciousness which possesses an Englishman on the stage, 
which has its counterpart in our literature and our art. Our art 
especially never becomes sufficiently possessed with itself ; it has 
to be condemned because, unlike Phryne, it never dares wholly to 
unveil. How different is it in France! ‘There the power of 
forgetting self seems to be almost universal, and though it leads 
to strange eccentricities, sometimes even worse things, yet, as a 
rule, what a free, wholesome life it gives to art itself! Look at 
French sculpture, and compare Carpeaux's group before the new 
Opera-house with any modern English sculpture, with our dead 
classicalities and modern puerilities. Why! The group is alive! 
The dancers absolutely reel in delirious excitement ; there is all the 
difference between a living man and a dead one. We do not say 
it is a group to be approved of, we do not mean that it is 
the sort of thing we should like our English artists to pro- 
duce, but its crowning merit, its freedom from conventional re- 
presentation, its thorough grasp and reproduction of its sculptor'’s 
spirit, are things which we should like to see in England, 
and things which we fear we shall have long to wait for. 
Take almost any other phase of literary, artistic, or social de- 
velopment, and you will find the same thing,—the same intense 
dramatic power and abandonment to the spirit of the moment. 
There is no arriére pensée behind French Art; when the 
littérateur produces a feuilleton he has not the fear of a Saturday 
Argus before his eyes, nor has the dramatist to dread the Lord 
Chamberlain. We do not say that this is right. We do not say 
that when art steps in morality should be left to take care of 
itself, but it is impossible to doubt that if a nation are deter- 
mined to have Art at any cost, if they are determined to live for 
it, suffer for it, and die for it, that in that case they will be more 
likely to gain their end, than if they merely regarded it from the 
point of view of shilling exhibitions, and a good subject to fill up 
the intervals of conversation. 

And it is the former with the French, and the latter with the 
English. We don’t care about Art in our hearts, and the French 
do, and so in spite of all our good-sense and all our hard work, 
in everything where art is needed we are easily beaten. Just 
think of the ordinary dress of an English working-woman, and 
then go into that vilely-smelling fish market at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, and look at Therése and Coralie, in their dark-blue gowns, 
with spotless caps tortured with a thousand quaint shapes, and. 
mark the easy grace with which they stand hand on hip, laughing 
and talking with their comrade saleswomen, but with a shrewd 
eye to a deal notwithstanding. 

Well, that’s Art, all of it, and the very perfection of art, 
because so unconscious (or apparently unconscious). It is as 
natural for a French peasant-woman to make herself attractive as 
it is for an English one not to care two straws whether she be 
attractive or not, and the same feeling runs through every class. 
in the nation. We need not multiply instances, but may be per- 
mitted to mention an anecdote of the Stage, which was commented 
on severely in one of our most noisy and aristocratic weekly 
papers some months since. The occasion was the production 
of a new piece by M. Sardou, and the sneer of the English 
paper was directed against his querulousness with the actor, and 
his dogmatic insistance upon particular actions and gestures at 
particular parts of the play,—for instance, that such a speech 
should be delivered from a certain part of the stage, and so on. 
The article wound up by heaping excessive ridicule upon him for 
removing chairs and tables from one side of the stage to the 
other, to the despair of the stage-carpenter. But this journal, 
omniscient as it was, did not remember, or did not care, or did 
not know (which last is most likely) that that was the only thing 
which M. Sardou could do, if he were a true artist, and looked. 
upon his play as a work of art. He had probably conceived the 
whole action and situations from certain points of view and 
written accordingly, and the slightest deviation from his con- 
ception disarranged and perhaps destroyed it. 

So in all these instances the French Art is superior to ours in 





he think, on the contrary, that art should be an idealisation of 
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freedom which are the power of Art; it has never been divorced 
from the life, nor considered as a thing separate and apart, 
useful only for picture- galleries and connoisseurs. But 
at home we have pampered Art as a too-devoted old maid 
pets her King Charles spaniel, and it can only live, so to 
speak, in its comfortably-lined basket of Academic notoriety. 
On the other side of the ‘ narrow seas,” however, it bas lived 
a healthy, out-door life, deeply rooted in the hearts of the people, 
and as a consequence has flourished and flourishes, in spite of 
every defect. Taken in connection with this fact, it will be easy 
to see the cause of all the bad and vicious style of art which is 
one of the worst symptoms of French society at the present day, 
such art, for instance, as that of ‘‘ La Dame aux Camellias” and 
‘¢ La Timbale d’Argent.” For as art has lived this life, has be- 
come an absolute part of the French character, it naturally reflects 
as in a mirror every change of thought, every degradation or 
elevation of feeling and life. It reflects alike faithfully the good 
and bad, and so we have, on the one hand, the quiet, peaceful, 
industrious life of the French provinces reflected by Corot and 
his disciples, and on the other the life of the coulisses and the 
demi-monde by Diaz and Lefebvre. But notice this, in con- 
clusion, that though there is in France, and especially in Paris, a 
great quantity of base art—that is, of art directed to the repre- 


sentation and glorification of base or unworthy things—there is- 


hardly any thoroughly false art, that is, art without meaning, mere 
art-upholstery. Those who write ‘“‘La Timbale d’Argent” and 
paint the ‘“‘ Harem Life’ are representatives of an actual school 
of thought and action, to whom silver cymbals and harem life 
seem great things in the world, and indeed are probably of 
the same opinion themselves. But our Art at present is repre- 
sentative of nothing, save a great amount of generally misdirected 
labour. 








BOOKS. 


+». 

A STATESMAN OF THE REFORMATION EPOCH.* 
Masor Stoney has given us too much of a history, and not 
enough of a biography. The life of Sir Ralph Sadleir, covering 
the period from 1507-1587, coincides with one of the most 
‘vexed and momentous epochs in our national annals, and it isa 
bold attempt for one who is not a professed historian to give 
within narrow limits a summary which shall be at once trust- 
worthy and readable. Major Stoney’s graceful preface might 
well disarm criticism; but we cannot help wishing that he had 
devoted less space to statecraft in England, intrigues in Scotland, 
and the march of events in Western Europe, to concentrate our 
attention on Sir Ralph Sadleir, the diplomatist, the statesman, 
the soldier, and—before all—the man. As it is, the majority of 
his readers will carry away but a dim and confused impression of 
his subject, and will have to take too many of his epithets upon 
trust. 

To say nothing of Fuller and his epigrams, the life and character 
of Sir Ralph have been sketched in outline by the greatest literary 
artist of the nineteenth century. The publication of the State 
Papers, however, has enabled Major Stoney to correct several 
errors and to supply several deficiencies in Sir Walter Scott's pic- 
turesque and vigorous narrative ; and on the whole, he has fully 
justified his attempt to throw fresh light on his ancestor's career. 
These minute points we must leave to those who have made a 
special study of the period to take note of, and will only touch 
briefly on a few scattered episodes, taken almost at random, in Sir 
Ralph Sadleir’s busy life, from which the reader of more catholic 
tastes may gather that he will find much in this modest volume to 
interest and amuse him. 


Born at Hackney in 1507,—he was one of the only two Middle- | 


sex soldiers whom Fuller thought deserving of a place in his 


Gallery of Worthies,—Sadleir became at an early age secretary | 
to Thomas Cromwell, who speedily preferred him to the King’s | 





“TI humbly thanked his Grace [the King], and answered that ‘I wag 

belied and untruly said of, for I eat no flesh, nor none of my folks, nor 
is it permitted in England in Lent. Marry, I confess I eat eggs and 
white [i.¢., boiled] meats, because I am an evil fishman, and I think it 
of none offence, for if it were, I would be as loth to eat it as the holiest 
of your priests that have thus belied me.’—‘ Oh!’ quoth he, ‘ know ye 
not our priests? A mischief on them all! I trust the world will 
amend here once.’ Thus I had liberty to eat what I would. Another 
bruit they made that all my men were monks, and that I had them out 
of the abbeys in England, and now they were serving-men. I gavea 
Greek word on my men’s coat-sleeves, which is Miva &vaxrs Jovasiw, the 
Latin whereof is, Soli regi servio. Now the Bishops here have inter- 
preted my word to be, as they call it, monachulus, which, as they say, 
is in English, ‘a little monk,’ as a diminution of monachus, and thus they 
affirmed ofa verity. Whereupon they bruited that all my men were 
monks; but it appeareth they are no good Grecians. And now the 
effect of my word is known, and they be well laughed [at] for their 
learned interpretation.” 
It seems probable that the Bishops were more ingenious than 
candid in their construction of the Ambassador’s motto. Sadleir 
always set before himself, as the object of his diplomacy, an ulti- 
mate union of England and Scotland, for ‘if Scotland is sure,” 
he writes to Cecil, ‘Spain and France can do us little harm,” 
though personally he always disliked the Scots, whom he styles 
‘¢an unreasonable people, a rude, inconstant, and beastly nation,” 
‘¢the false and beggarly Scots.” In 1543, he was sent to nego- 
tiate a marriage between the young heir to the English throne 
and Mary Queen of Scots, then but three months old, ‘as 
goodly a child as I have seen of her age, and as like to live, with 
the grace of God.” But national jealousies were too rancorous, 
Scottish politicians too astute ; and an incessant state of war cul- 
minated in the battle of Musselburgh or Pinkie, where the fortunes 
of the day were restored by Sir Ralph Sadleir, and the Scots 
suffered a crushing defeat. It has always been repeated, after 
Fuller, that Sir Ralph, who was created a Knight Banneret on 
the field, was the last of that order who survived ; but Major 
Stoney reminds us that Charles I. created a Knight Banneret on 
the field of Edgehill, and George II. another at Dettingen. 

Sadleir’s history proves that in those troublous times tact and 
circumspection would bring even a prominent statesman safely 
through all difficulties and dangers. Lloyd says of him that “he 
saw the interest of this State altered six times, and died an honest 
man ; the crown put upon four heads, yet he continued a faithful 
subject ; religion changed, as to the public constitution of it, five 
times, yet he kept the faith.” Sadleir had been the creature of 
Cromwell; Secretary of State; a Privy Councillor through 
two reigns ; he had taken part in suppressing the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, Ket’s rebellion, and other risings more or less remotely 
connected with the religious policy of his party; he had been 
rewarded with immense grants of Church lands, so that he died 
‘‘the richest commoner in England.” He had cast in his lot 
warmly and decisively with the Protestant party, and had even 
signed his name to Northumberland’s “ device ” for settling the 
crown on Lady Jane Grey, yet in spite of all, Mary suffered him 
to retire into private life, and left him unmolested throughout her 
whole reign. Juvenal has drawn for us an imperishable picture 
of a statesman in a yet more perilous Court, in words not wholly 
of praise, which seem equally applicable to the cautious diplomatist 
and statesman of the Reformation epoch :— 

“Tile igitur nunquam direxit brachia contra 

Torrentem, nec civis erat qui libera posset 

Verba animi proferre et vitam impendere vero. 

Sic multas hiemes atque octogesima vidit 

Solstitia, his armis illa quoque tutus in aula.” 
At least let us set it down to the credit of a Queen of whom little 
good has been or perhaps can be said—that she showed no ani- 
mosity against one who had been such an active enemy of her 
person and her faith. 

Already, before the close of Mary’s joyless and disappointed 
life, Sadleir had turned to the rising sun. Almost on the very day 
of Elizabeth’s accession he was at Hatfield, at her side; within a 
few months, he was formally restored to the place which he had 
resigned in the Privy Council, and a few years later he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. His policy hence- 


service. Now, ‘ Henry understood two things,—first, a man ; | forward in religious matters was summed up in his maxim that 


second, a dish of meat ; and was seldom deceived in either.” He 


promptly recognised Sadleir’s talent for diplomacy, and during | 


| ** zeal was the duty of a private breast, and moderation the in- 


terest of a public State ;” ‘the Protestants he would have kept in 


the rest of his reign kept him constantly engaged in sundry hope, and the Papists not cast into despair.” As a politician, one 


negotiations with Scotland. 


Ambassador to James V., and a letter from him to one of the | 


In 1540 Sadleir was sent as an | of his great aims was to secure the marriage of Elizabeth, so as to 


exclude Mary Queen of Scots from the succession, or in default, 


Privy Council gives an interesting glimpse of the state of man- | to settle the crown on Mary’s son, James. One or two of his 


ners and learning in the Scottish capital at the time, and of the 
theological stand-point of the Ambassador and his Master :— 





* A Memoir of the Life and Times of the Right Honourable Sir Ralph Sadleir, Knight 
Banneret, &c. Compiled from State Papers by his Descendant, Major F. Sadleir 
Stoney, Royul Artillery. London Longmansand Co. 1977. 


speeches on this great marriage question show a recognition of the 


| growing power of public opinion which is noteworthy in his 


generation :— 
«T am sure,” he said at the council-table, in one of the first years of 


| Elizabeth’s reign, “ that by the same your Majesty shall win the hearts of 
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all your people, which is the greatest strength and safeguard a prince 
can have. If your Majesty should now end your Parlisment, ana leave 
your people void of hope and desperate of the succession, which is now 
so much urged and required at your bands, and so your Nobles and 
Commons go home grieved and discontented, and when they come home, 
their countrymen shall enquire of them what is done (for your High- 
ness may be sure that all men hearken to this matter), and some 
of them percase will advisedly answer, and some others percase rashly 
and unadvisedly willsay,*‘We have done nothing but give away your 
money, the Queen bath what she looked for, but she hath no care of 
us,’-—how your people’s hearts will be wounded with this!” 
And again, some twenty years later, when the marriage with the 
Duke of Anjou was proposed, Sir Ralph, after setting forth other 
objections—among them, that “her Majesty was of such years 
as, by the natural course of the same, her Majesty might be his 
mother ”—Sir Ralph clinched his arguments by urging :— 

** There is another cause of inconvenience depending upon this mar- 
riage, and that is, that the same is universally misliked of throughout 
the realm,—which is a matter not to be neglected, for in mine opinion, 
it is not good to do things to the general discontentment of the whole 
realm.” 

For most readers, no part of Sir Ralph’s career as soldier or as 
statesman will possess so deep an interest as that during which 
his history is bound up with the destiny of Mary Queen of Scots. 
He had seen her in her cradle. He was perfectly assured of her 
twofold guilt when she took refuge in England, but though he 
strongly advised Elizabeth to take her life by due course of law, 
he was always in favour of mitigating the rigour of her con- 
finement, and gave such a favourable report of her, when she had 
been for a month in his custody in 1572, that Elizabeth remarked 
that ‘there was something incomprehensible about her, who 
compelled her very enemies to speak well of her.” In 1584, he 
was again appointed to take charge of her, with a promise that he 
should be relieved of the burden as soon as might be. He super- 
intended Mary's removal from Sheffield to Wingfield, and thence 
to Tutbury. He was too old for the arduous task, complicated 
as it was by a hundred treacheries and intrigues ; and his dignified 
protest, when Walsingham rebuked him for allowing his prisoner 
to accompany him in his hawking excursions, is worth quoting in 
part,— 

“ The truth is that, when I came hither, finding this country com- 
modious and meet for the sport which I have always delighted in, I 
sent home for my bawks and falconers, wherewith to pass this miserable 
life which I lead here ; and when they came hither, I took the commo- 
dity of them sometimes here abroad, not far from this castle ; whereof 
this Queen hearing, earnestly entreated me that she might go abroad 
with me to see my hawks fly,—a pastime, indeed, which she had sin- 
gular delight in; and I, thinking that it could not be ill-taken, assented 
unto her desire, and so hath she been abroad with me three or four 
times, sometimes two miles, but not past three miles, when she was 
furthest from the Castle...... Wherein I thought I did well, but 
since it is not so well taken, I would to God some other had the charge, 
that would use it with more discretion than Ican...... A greater 
punishment cannot now be ministered unto me than to force me to 
remain here in this sort, being more meet now in my old and later days 
to rest at home, to prepare myself to leave and go out of the miseries 
and afflictions whereunto we are subject in this life, and to seek the 
everlasting quietness of the life to come, which the Lord Almighty 
grant to us, when it shall be his good pleasure.” 

Within a few months, this faithful servant of his Queen and 
country was relieved of his thankless post ; but in 1586 he was 
sent down to Fotheringay, as a Commissioner for the trial of his 
former prisoner; and, as was to be expected from his opinion 
pronounced long before, he found her guilty of the crimes laid to 
her charge. Only seven weeks after her execution he died, at the 
ripe age of eighty years. He was buried at Standon, in Hertford- 
shire ; and by his stately altar-tomb there remains to this day a 
tall standard-pole plated with iron, which tradition asserts to 
have been the Royal standard-pole of Scotland, captured by Sir 
Ralph with his own hand at Musselburgh fight. Although his 
talents and career have been illustrated by the genius of Fuller 
and Sir Walter Scott, Major Stoney has no reason to be ashamed 
of the unsparing, if not altogether judiciously expended labour | 
which he has bestowed on the work before us. 





BRITISH GUIANA.* 


lying in a state of nature, the haunts of wild animals and various 
Indian tribes. This portion, between the rear of the sugar 
estates and the colony, is known as the ‘ Interior,’ and with the 
exception of a few settlements on the banks of the lower 
Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo rivers, it remains to-day 
in the same state as in the time of Raleigh.” Nearly nine 
years ago Mr. Brown commenced by a canoe-voyage on the- 
Cuyuni River, the exploration of this unknown ‘ Interior,” 
and the results are now before us, in a volume of striking and 
varied interest,—which would, however, be more complete and 
useful did it possess an index. The river voyage presents a suc- 
cession of pictures of the wild beauty of cataracts and rapids, 

and the quiet loveliness of trees, plants, orchids, and smalb 

delicately scented flowers. The river swarms with curious fish 
with rows of teeth shaped like the incisors of mammals, which 
browse upon the aquatic plants, and are easily shot when feed- 

ing near the surface ; the banks swarm with iguanas and frogs, 
and the night is melancholy-musical with the calls of owls and 
hawks, and the loud, shrill whistle of a bird called the *‘ maam.”” 
Day after day passes in swift canoeing up the beautiful river, by 
rapids and cataracts;—when these occur, the crew land, 
and carry the long boat past the difficult bit of water ;— 
and all the time no animals of the larger kinds are ever 
visible, though the forest bordering the river is peopled by tapir, 
deer, wild hog, labba, but they are warned off by the sound of the 
paddles and the voices of the men. Canoes full of Indians pass: 
the strangers with friendly greetings, and when they land and 
visit the native villages, they find the Indians of British Guiana 
very superior savages. ‘They live in neat huts, their scanty 
clothing is skilfully woven and prettily decorated, they have no 
distrust of strangers, and they treat their women well, regarding 
them as equals, and putting no hard work upon them. They ane, 
however, singularly indifferent to the death of their relatives, and 
much addicted to the practice of secret poisoning. When the river- 
voyage is succeeded by a long tramp through primeval forest, the 

writer takes off the monotony by his lively descriptions of the 
birds and the animals he meets with, the heavy tropical storms. 
to which the party were exposed, and the peaceful savages who 
supplied them with cassava-bread and fowls. ‘It seems,” says the 

author, ‘‘ to be a passion with Indians to keep fowls and curs whieh 
are quite useless to them. They never eat their fowls by any chance, 

and were it not for the depredations of vampire-bats and smal) 
tiger-cats, they would increase rapidly.” ‘The Indians, however,. 

will sell the fowls for other people to eat, and the curs are not 

altogether useless, for the writer tells us that they follow the 

women to the cassava-fields, unpleasantly frequented by jaguars, 

which are satisfied to pounce upon a dog or two, and let the 

women escape. Rich country, abundant animal life, beautiful 
scenery, and harmless people form the sum of the experiences of 

the first river journey ; the second expedition, up the Essequibo- 

and Rupununi rivers to the great Roraima mountain, promised 

more variety and enjoyment. Sweeping up the broad river, with 

its beautiful wooded shores and sand beaches, studded with 

turtles’ nests, the travellers came to a cataract, at whose foot they 

encamped, on a white-sand beach, to spend Christmas Day ; and 

there, for the first time, came upon traces of the human history 

of the unknown region in which they found themselves :— 


“There, in the easterly channel, on large blocks of porphyritic 
greenstone, are inscribed rude markings and unintelligible characters. 
I spent a portion of the day in copying the inscriptions, which I believe 
were intended to record some striking events in the history of an 
ancient people. The Indians residing in the districts where these 
records are found are a quiet, docile race, who worship neither idol nor 
unseen deity; and although they acknowledge the existence of one 
great and good spirit, never appeal to him for aid in time of trouble, 
eeceee They can offer no explanation of the meaning of the picture- 
writings, nor conjecture by whom they were made; and one would 
suppose that had they been the direct descendants of the picture- 
writing people, they would have bad some tradition respecting them. 
One man,.however, in the Pacaraima mountains, who showed me some 
of these writings, said that the Great Spirit had made them.” 


The march inland to the Pacaraima mountains was hard work, 
and involved much suffering from thirst, as the traveller toiled 





British Guiana, one of the five portions of territory which 
form the northern part of South America, lies within the 
torrid zone, and is generally known as Demerara, and comprises | 
a beautiful region, with which the general reader has but | 
little acquaintance. 


towards the long lines of ridges and peaks, gorgeously coloured in 
blue, yellow, and purple, with every detail of form defined in the 
clear atmosphere, and a more distant range in the background, 
showing a fine cobalt-blue. The most exciting moment of the 


“The civilised and cultivated portion of | journey was when the first view of Roraima burst upon the 


the colony,” says the author of an exceedingly interesting | narrator. He bad been on foot long before daylight, lighted by the 
work upon the country, “lies only along a narrow strip of | moon and the morning star, and early in the forenoon rounded 
sea-coast. Behind this are swamps, then wooded rising ground, the end of a mountain ridge called Waetipu. ‘Thus he describes 
and finally, mountains and savannahs stretching southwards, all | the monarch of mountains in the unknown land :— 





* Canoe and Camp Life in British Guiana. By ©. Barrington Brown, A.B.S.M 
late Government Surveyor in British Guiana. London: Edward Stanford. - 





“Turn in any direction I would, most wonderful scenery was pt’ - 


| sented to my view, from the pink-precipiced Roraima in the north-w- st, 
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looking like a huge fortification surrounded by a gigantic glacis, to the 
great undulating plain, stretching southward as far as the eye could 
reach, where at the horizon land melted into sky.......I 
crossed to the foot of Roraima, and ascended its sloping por- 
tion to a height of 5,100 feet above the level of the sea. 
Between the highest point I reached and the foot of the great 
perpendicular portion which towered high above us, was a band of thick 
forest. Looking up at the great wall of rock, 2,000 feet in height, I 
could see that a forest covered its top, and that in pluces on its sides, 
where smal] trees or shrubs could gain a hold with their roots, there 
they clong. The great beds of white, pink, and red sandstone, of which 
it is composed, are interbedded with layers of red shale, the whole rest- 
ing upon a great bed of diorite. No one can view this wonderful moun- 
tain and its surrounding similarly shaded neighbours without feeling 
convinced that they stood at one time as islands in the ocean, but at 
what period of the earth’s history it is difficult to say. If any mammals 
then lived upon them, when the sea washed the bases of their cliffs, the 
descendants of those mammals may exist there still, for all communica- 
tion with their tops and the surrounding country has ever since been 
cut off effectually by their perpendicular sides. It is interest- 
ing to speculate upon what sort of. animals might be 
found there, but as a speculation it must remain; for unless one 
ascended the mountain by means of a balloon, the question could never 
be settled. The length of Roraima is about twelve miles, that of each of its 
two neighbours still more extensive, while all have perfectly level tops. 
The area of the surface of Roraima must be considerable, for Sir R. 
Schomburgk, who visited its southern end, describes some beautiful 
waterfalls as leaping from its sides, forming the drainage of part of its 
top; and when viowing it from a mountain on the upper Mazaruni, I 
distinctly saw an enormous waterfall on its north-east side, of consider- 
able width and extraordinary height.” 

The author was obliged to leave this beautiful district half- 
explored, in consequence of the scarcity of food, from which, 
indeed, he suffered pretty constantly during his land journeys, 
whenever he went far from the Carib villages. A continuous 
plague of insects also beset him, but he seems to have set 
courage and patience against every obstacle to his acquiring 
the fullest information concerning every district which he 
explored. We do not know any book of travel which so 
abounds in minute observation of the animal and insect life of 
the countries visited as this does, and though Mr. Brown is some- 
times provokingly brief in his descriptions, passing on before he 
has afforded us more than a glimpse of the remote places to which 
he penetrated by watery ways, it must be acknowledged he omits 
nothing. The forest, the path, the men, the birds, beasts, fishes, 
and insects, all are reproduced for us, as are the mouutains, the 
valleys, and the wide savannahs. Some pleasant hunting-stories 
diversify the details of travel, and the author’s description of the 
falls of the Potaro river is really grand. One of them is nine 
hundred feet in height, and of extraordinary volume and beauty, 
and when the traveller described it on his return to Georgetown, 
the inhabitants of that city received his statements with surprise, 
and even doubt. It astonished them that such a gigantic natural 
‘wonder—one of the grandest falls in the world—should exist in 
their colony unknown to them. The approach to this, the 
Kaieteur or “Old Man” Fall is very difficult, and even 
dangerous, but the spectacle well repays the cost of it. 
The author gives a strange account of the flight of the 
swallows to their roosting-place in a great caye behind 
the enormous body of water, which falls quite perpen- 
dicularly for 741 feet of its total descent. ‘‘Myriads of 
millions” are the numbers of these birds, which are black, 
witha white ring round the neck; and they come sweeping down 
to the great seething, foaming, sun-streaked sheet of falling water 
just at sun-down, seemingly close to the face of it. The travellers, 
approaching the edge of the precipice, waited to see how the 
birds would manage to get behind the water :— 

“Down dropped a cloud of them over the edge for about one hundred 
feet ; then, with the rapidity of lightning, they changed their downward 
course with a quick turn to one at right angles, and thus shot through 
the mist on either side into the gloomy cave. Just before dusk the 
greater portion descended in a continuous stream for a considerable 
time, but small flocks and single birds kept arriving until it was quite 
dark. When a single bird shot down, its velocity was so great that it 
appeared to form a short, continuous black line against the sky.” 
Numbers of smaller cataracts and falls occur in the Potaro river, 
which seems to be the most picturesque of all those which Mr. 
Brown explored. Everywhere animal life abounded, and every- 
where the travellers experienced great difficulty in getting food. 
Their best chance was on the Corentyne river, where they made 
heavy bags among the bush-hogs. This river and its branches 
teem with ferocious fish called hamaira and perai, the latter espe- 
cially dangerous. ‘They actually bit the steering-paddles,” says 
the author, ‘‘as they were drawn through the water astern of the 
boats. A tapir which I shot swimming across the river had its 
nose eaten off by them whilst we were towing it to shore.” The 
etingray, the alligator, and poisonous water-snakes also inhabit 
these rivers, whose banks are rich in fruit and forest trees, 





tenanted by innumerable birds and monkeys. A propos of the 
groves of Brazil-nut trees, the author says :— 


“ The quatas, or largo black spider monkeys, spent a good deal of 
their time in trying to open them by beating them against the branches 
of trees, or on hard logs upon the ground. When a single monkey was 
thus employed, the blows were most laughably ‘few and far between,’ 
the creature showing its true indolent character by the slow way in 
which it performed its work, resting for a few minutes between every 
blow. It also showed an amount of perseverance, however, that one 
would not look for in a monkey, and a knowledge that it would even- 
tually reap a reward for its hard labour. In a forest between the 
Berbice and Corentyne rivers the traveller came upon a curious tree, 
of which he apparently did not discover the name. It was a lurge tree, 
with a whitish bark, and one of the men notched its bark with a cut- 
lass. As the chips flew, the wound in the tree sent forth one of the 
most disagreeable and disgusting smells that ever smote on mortal 
nose, The smell of boiling nitric acid was nothing to it; some of the 
men actually fled from the spot. We daubed some mud quickly over 
the notch, but without any effect, and as it was too late to move our 
camp, we wero forced to spend the night in the polluted atmosphere.” 


We find some very amusing ant stories in this interesting book. 
One of the best describes a battle between tamrians (large ants, 
which do not build nests, but occupy old wasps’ nests or hollow 
trees) and yackamans, which are nest-builders. The scene of the 
battle was a hollow tree, the home of a colony of tamrians, sur- 
rounded by a patch of white sand :— 


“A band from a column of yackamans crossed the sand, and climb- 
ing the tree, entered the home of the tamrians, where they were met 
by the inhabitants, and the fight commenced; but as the former 
poured in by thousands, the fight was carried on in the hollow tree, 
lasting for about a quarter-of-an-hour. During that time many jacka- 
mans were seen coming out of the hole carefully bearing their wounded 
comrades, some of whom were lifeless, and making off across the sand 
in the direction taken by the main colamn. Then soon all began to pourout 
again, but these carried the dead bodies of the unfortunate tamrians, of 
which probably not one had escaped. The band then marched off ina 
long line, and on their way had to ascend a steep rise in the sand, up 
which many of them, who had lost a leg or two, could not climb, but 
kept rolling down. Then it was that the collective number exhibited 
their wonderful sagacity. As a wounded one was struggling up, many 
of its unloaded and unwounded comrades massed themselves together 
below it, and as it gained inch by inch, they advanced slowly in a com- 
pact mass behind, so that when it lost its footing and rolled down, it 
did not go far before it was brought up against their bodies. Some- 
times they almost shoved it up, and getting it safely to the top, made 
off, and left it to plod along the level by itself. This was not an isolated 
instance, but was done repeatedly by separate gangs of ants.” 


The Berbice and Demerara rivers are favourite resorts of 
caymans and snakes, and the traveller incurred some danger from 
these creatures; but on the whole, his journeyings through the 
unknown background of British Guiana over its network of 
rivers was safe, and, for uncivilised travelling, easy. He en- 
countered Indian tribes, many and various, and it is worthy of 
remark that he was never molested by them, but found them 
always well disposed and friendly. The character of the natives 
is a very hopeful point, in considering the possible future of a rich 
and beautiful region, which it ought not to be difficult to open up 
to the influences of civilisation. 





DR. WIESE ON ENGLISH EDUCATION.* 
AN able and intelligent Prussian official, who is not unknown to 
those who take an interest in education, as well in this country 
as in Germany, has, after a lapse of a quarter of a century, paid a 
second visit to scholastic England, and embodied his views in a 
series of letters, which have been translated and published in 
London by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. These letters, which show 
not only a deep and thorough acquaintance with the subject 
of Education in general, but an acute perception of the 
varied features of our educational system in England in 
particular, would under any circumstances be of great interest ; 
but at the present time, when so much of our attention in 
England is devoted to the subject of education, from ele- 
mentary schools to the Universities, they will be read not only 
with interest, but, we hope, with advantage. On arriving in Lon- 
don in 1876, Dr. Wiese took some time to accustom himself to the 
‘+restlessness of its public life,” and felt that in comparison with 
former days it had immensely increased. In spite of Sadowa and 
Weissembourg, we are moving faster in London than they do at 
Berlin. But as soon as the Privy Councillor got accustomed to 
our ‘ faces,” he was ‘struck by the lively, earnest, and active 
interest with which the Government and the people have lately 
made the education of the young the object of their care,” and the 
‘¢ determined will to discover and carry out what is right and what 
is best, and harmonise the just claims of the community and of the 
individual in a manner beneficial to both.” But he considers the 





* German Letters on English Education. By Dr. L. Wiese, late Privy Councillor 
in the Ministry of Public Instruction in Prussia. Translated by Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz, LL.D. London : William Collins, Sons,and Co. 1877. 
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task tobe herculean. But it is not that so much has to be done, it 
is not that so many things have to be changed. On the contrary, 
he has a great admiration for many existing features in English 
education and English school life; and in spite of his German 
theories, he is keen-sighted and practical enough to see that 
though they might not do for Germans, they are very well adapted 
for Englishmen. It is that he does not see where to begin. ‘In 
Germany,” he says, ‘“‘we have everywhere a definite school 
system and a fixed order of administration, under the management 
of the Government.” Both are wanting in England :— 

‘¢ Just as in England parents let their children follow their own in- 
<linations more than is the case with us, so the State there, up to 
within a short period, also allowed schools to act freely and to go their 
own way. Englishmen are proud of the fact that their parental re- 

sponsibility has never been given over to the authority of the State or 
the Church.” 
Our English fondness for self-government, which is indeed 
one of the most distinguishing features in our civilisation, does 
not command much of the sympathy of Dr. Wiese, in considering 
its relation to our educational system. In Germany, education, 
from the highest to the lowest, is considered as one of the functions 
of the State, and the ex-privy councillor is astonished at what 
he considers the bungling and inefficient make-shifts to which we 
are daily compelled to resort, in order to ‘‘ stave off the bugbear 
of State interference.” The Conferences of Head Masters, the 
examinations held by the College of Preceptors and the Society 
of Arts, the local examinations instituted by the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, are all, according to our German 
critic, merely disconnected substitutes for an organised system of 
State education and inspection. 

To Oxford and Cambridge, Dr. Wiese considers the highest 
praise is due, for voluntarily coming forward in the way they have 
done and establishing systematic local examinations; but he regrets 
that the Universities should be compelled to undertake work which 
does not fall within the proper sphere of their activity. Indeed 
he says, ‘‘ Twenty-five years ago, 1 found at Oxford much more 
undisturbed devotion to study and real interest in the subjects 
than at present.” This is bad news. After all, Continental ideas 
may differ considerably from our own as to what are the 
principal functions of a University, but the local examination 
of boys and girls in elementary subjects would scarcely be included 
among them by any new nation or any independent thinker. 

As things are situated at present, it seems likely that the 
Universities will every year more and more usurp what Dr. 
Wiese considers to be the functions of a Minister of Education 
and a State Department; and he does not consider that the exer- 
cise of such functions, however disinterested and even praiseworthy 
on the part of the Universities it may be, is conducive to the 
maintenance of their own high position, and to the performance of 
their own peculiar duties, as ‘high schools of real learning 
and science, with different faculties, having philosophy as their 
common bond.” There is much truth in all this, and it behoves 
us to be careful lest in allowing our Universities to relieve us 
from a pressing difficulty, and stave off the dreaded establishment 
of a Ministry of Public Instruction, we injure their efficiency as 
what may be called the highest independent schools of advanced 
thought and advanced knowledge in the land. 

The difference between English and German schools is a subject 
which naturally engages a good deal of the attention of Dr. Wiese, 
and he is candid enough to allow many advantages on the side of 
‘our own institutions, and philosophical enough to see that many 
of the distinguishing characteristics of English schools, of which he 
approves most highly, are fit only for English boys, and that to 
attempt to introduce the German system into England would be 
not only undesirable, but absurd. General Gneisenau had so 
high an opinion of the invigorating and manly character of 
English education, that he wished to establish a school in this 
country for the education of German boys; and Dr. Wiese admits 
that our English ‘* young men make the most favourable impression 
upon all foreigners; not only have the ambassadors from Japan 
expressed their admiration, but from Persia, France, and Italy 
princes have been sent to us for education; they would scarcely 
have been entrusted to a German gymnasium.” But Dr. Wiese 
considers that a considerable difference is necessary, nay, desirable, 
between the education given to English and to German youths :— 

“ The young in every country must be educated according to its cir- 
cumstances. With us, young men enter upon public life earlier than 
they do on the Continent. How many, when they have scarcely left the 
age of boyhood, are obliged to go out into the wide world, to India, to 
the colonies, or any other distant part of the earth! Their fitness for 


this, their ability to stand on their own legs, to look around them with 
freedom, to form a resolution, to take the initiative, and to act on their 


The amount of time devoted to the national games and active out- 
door exercise is a feature in English school life which Dr. Wiese 
admires in siti, though he does not desire to see it introduced into 
Germany, where he thinks the schoolboys have exercise enough in 
the school gymnasium! Of the religious training of the English 
youth he has a good deal to say, and a great deal to approve ; 
but as it would be impossible to do justice to soimportant a question 
in a brief review, we refer the reader to his thirteenth letter, which 
is written in a spirit at once judicious and sympathetic. But the 
capital difference between England and Germany in matters of 
education forms also the subject of the capital reproach which 
Dr. Wiese has to make against our system, or rather our want of 
system :— 

“The affairs of education and culture, and the science and art col- 

lections, are in very different hands, and belong to separate departments, 
which are quite independent of one another. Hence, in these matters, 
one everywhere misses unity and combination of the powers of adminis- 
tration. What grand things might be attained, could the means be kept 
together and employed according to rome fixed plan of unity! The 
many noble endeavours and unselfish contributions towards the great 
object of education are as they stand—isolated, atomistic—not nearly 
8o effective to the whole as they might and ought to be. The obstinacy 
and strength of Englishmen in their feeling of indep b 
weaknesses where organisation is required.” 
The complete organisation of German schools, both as regards 
the quality of the instruction and the relation of every school to 
the rest and to the State, is well known to every one who has read 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s most interesting work upon the subject ; 
and we have no intention of giving any sketch of the German 
system on the present occasion, merely remarking that Dr. 
Wiese’s letters will be much better understood and much 
more fully appreciated after a perusal or reperusal of Higher 
Schools and Universities in Germany. The traditions of the past 
have more weight in modern English polity than the theories of 
the present, and our public instruction forms no exception to this 
rule. In England, said Mr. Lowe, schools are managed not by 
strong living hands, but by dead ones! 

But even when we have gota boy in the school-room, our mode 
of teaching is different to that of the German schoolmasters, And 
here let it be remarked that what strikes foreign critics of every 
nation most in our school system is that there we have no guaran- 
tee for the fitness of our masters for the work of tuition. For 
the teachers in the middle and higher schools in England, there 
is no special course of instruction provided in what is called 
‘“‘ pedagogy ”—a barbarous but useful word—and even if the degree 
taken at the University by a teacher affords some evidence of his 
scholastic attainments, it affords absolutely none of his powers of 
tuition. In the case of assistant-masters in many schools, who 
are not necessarily graduates of a University, there is absolutely 
no evidence of fitness whatever. The College of Preceptors, 
indeed, which was incorporated as lately as 1849, holds 
periodical examinations in the theory and practice of educa- 
tion, and grants certificate of fitness to teachers; but its de- 
grees have no general recognition. Still less is it considered 
incumbent upon any teacher to have passed its examination, and 
its position is little more than that of a private association, doing 
a very good work within a very limited area. In Germany and 
in France no one can teach in a school who has not devoted a 
certain amount of time to the study of tuition, and received a 
certificate from the State not only of possessing a sufficient 
amount of knowledge for the position he wishes to fill, but of 
being able to impart it. It is scarcely surprising, then, that Dr. 
Wiese should complain that ‘in general the attendance at an 
English lesson affords little opportunity for discovering that 
teaching is an art ; the hour is for the most part devoted to hear- 
ing the lesson said by heart; the learning a lesson and writing 
exercises take place under different superintendents, and rather 
out of lesson-hours than in them,” and that ‘ the usual proceeding 
is too much of a routine, and has too little vivifying power.” Let 
any one think of his own school days, and of the ‘ vivifying 
power ” of an English lesson! But what Dr. Wiese has himself 
observed, and what he regards as one of the most striking differ- 
ences in the English from the German school-training, is “ the 
isolation of the different kinds of knowledge possessed by 
English pupils.” ‘‘ We in Germany,” he says, ‘lay more stress 
upon a progressive development of the pupil's general culture. The 
desire to acquire the utmost amount of detailed knowledge of 
facts has evidently been fostered in England by the system of 
examinations.” 

The whole of Dr. Wiese’s twelfth letter, on the various methods 
of instruction, is most valuable, and shows, we think, conclu- 
sively the superiority of the German over the English method 








own responsibility, would be diminished by a school training like that of 
Germany.” 


or, perhaps rather, theory of teaching. Nor is there any 
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reason why this should not have a great influence upon 
our English teachers and teaching. A boy may be brought 
up to be as independent and self-reliant as he is now, to 
prefer cricket to beer, to spend a considerable part of his day 
in the open air, and even to be fagged, flogged, and bullied as 
fully and as freely as the most determined admirer of our English 
public-school system could desire, and yet there is no reason why, 
when he is in the class-room, he should not be as well taught as 
his German brother. English boys are rarely permitted—they 
are still more rarely encouraged—to take a living interest in 
what they are learning, nor are they taught to direct their 
thoughts upon the subject of their study outside the four 
corners of the book in which they learn their lesson. But 
the last extract we have made from the letters suggests one 
reason for our English mode of study which, as it is an evil 
rather increasing than decreasing, merits our serious attention. 
The ‘* mania for examinations,” which Dr. Wiese considers to be 
a most unfortunate feature in our modern scholastic and political, 
and even social life, ‘* weighs heavily upon the schools, on account 
of the disturbance in the course of instruction,” and has, in his 
opinion, a still more deleterious effect upon our Universities. 
In the printed scheme of a school under consideration, 
he finds no less than forty-four examinations fixed for 
the highest class, between June 17 and July 22 in one 
year! ‘The competitive system finds as little favour with 
Dr. Wiese as we might expect, on account of the un- 
fortunate results which it produces upon all thorough and 
systematic education, and its development of a vicious system of 
cramming in particular branches of knowledge. After giving his 
Opinion that the system cannot last, he winds up an admirable 
review of the whole subject as follows :— 

“In England attention is almost exclusively directed to the demon- 
strable final result. From time to time something like an alarum-bell 
sounds throughout the country: Come and be examined! And they 
come, boys and girls, young and old, having crammed into themselves 
as much knowledge as they could. How they have acquired what they 
know is never asked, nor are they shown what is the best method; and 
yet what work could, after all, be more worthy of a university than to 
point this out? Results! results! this is characteristic of England, 
and best explains the present high value set upon examinations in 
school and universities.” 

The vast number of prizes which are considered necessary in 
English schools also displeases Dr. Wiese, and he is astonished 
at a people who attach so high a value to duty should consider 
it necessary to incite their children to study so much by hope of 
reward. This excessive number of prizes, like the excessive 
number of examinations, is entirely a new feature in English 
education. The excess will no doubt become moderated in time. 
Of elementary education, of the education of women, of educa- 
tion by women, and upon many other kindred subjects, Dr. Wiese 
has a good deal that is interesting to say ; but we have followed 
him as far as our space permits us, and must bring this review to 
a close, with a few lines in which he enumerates what he con- 
siders to be the chief desiderata in English education at the 
present day :—‘‘ Greater solidity in the elementary foundations ; 
a stricter separation of the different kinds of schools; more de- 
finite aims for the instruction in the several classes and in the 
institutions themselves ; the abandonment of the now prevailing 


system of allowing pupils to choose their own subjects, in favour | 


of the system of classes ; and institutions preparing teachers for 
their functions.” 

The translation by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz is apparently accu- 
rate, without being by any means elegant. The use of the abbre- 
viation ‘‘e.g.” as a translation of the original ‘‘v.g.” is rarely 
allowable in English composition, and its constant recurrence in 
the book before us, in such sentences as ‘‘ It cannot be supposed 
that, e.g., Dr. Farrar intended to represent,” &c., is most un- 
happy. The translation of the German real by the English word 
‘¢real” is perhaps more excusable, though it is attaching a new 
meaning to an old word in every-day use which is scarcely allow- 
able ; and a man who had only studied the classical languages and 
literature and the higher mathematics might fairly object to be 
told, on the authority of Dr. Schmitz, that he had no “real know- 
ledge.” We were rather astonished to read in a note that Merton 
College, Oxford, was an older foundation than University— 
perhaps Dr. Schmitz regards Alfred the Great as a myth. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIA.* 
Wu3kEn South Australia sent her contributions to the Philadelphia 
Centenary Exhibition, it was suggested that a handbook should 





* South Australia, its History, Resources, and Productions. Edited by W. Harcus, 


J.P, With Maps. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 


be prepared to accompany and explain the specimens of her 
natural and industrial products. That handbook is here expanded 
into the proportions of a solid volume, written by various hands, 
but edited by one, and published at the request of the Govern- 
ment of South Australia,—a volume weighty with information, 
crowded with statistics, bristling with facts, overflowing with 
details ; leaving nothing to be desired by the intending emigrant, 
who may be balancing in his mind the claims of new lands alk 
competing for his notice, but scarcely suited to the taste of that 
convenient impersonation of the omnivorous but slightly super- 
ficial literary appetite of the day, ‘‘the general reader.” It is 
not, however, without a certain charm for those who see in the 
colonising power of Great Britain one of her proudest distinc- 
tions, and in the steady and swift growth of her ‘stalwart 
sons ” the surest proof of her undiminished vitality. 

Mr. Harcus and his coadjutors have made out a good case for 
their own colony. Among its Australian brethren it holds an 
honourable place for public spirit, liberality, both political and 
pecuniary, and active industry. The extent of its territory—it 
reaches from about the twelfth to the thirty-eighth degree of 
south latitude—gives it as wide a variety of climate as can be- 
obtained without high plateaus or mountain ranges. Its pro- 
ductive power is great, and the heat, while often oppressive 
(especially in the northern territory), is of so dry a kind as to be 
bearable even for out-of-doors labour, and not unhealthy. After 
such a spring as we have passed through, it is refreshing to read of 
days in which mere existence is enjoyment, ‘‘ as we breathe an 
air soft, balmy, and cool, such as one might imagine would blow 
over the plains of heaven.” The rainfall is confined within fewer 
days, and is consequently much heavier than with us, but in 
Adelaide the average fall is less than it is in England. ‘‘ Medical 
testimony of the first class,” writes Mr. Hareus, ‘“‘ has shown 
that the Australian climate is quite equal, if not superior, to that 
of Madeira, for persons with weak lungs. Several invalids have 
come to the Colonies suffering from asthma, bronchial affections, 
and consumption whose days have been lengthened, if their lives 
have not been saved, by the dry, pure, and salubrious atmosphere.” 

A little over forty years ago the first settlers, under Governor 
Hindmarsh, landed in Holdfast Bay. Violent disputes about the 
site of the future capital, ‘‘ grievous divisions” amongst the 
officials, ‘‘ financial embarrassments,” the results of folly and 
extravagance, well-nigh extinguished the feeble life of the infant 
colony; but with a persistency and pluck which cannot be too 
much commended, one Governor after another nursed its growing 
strength, till now it has a population of near 210,000, reaches 
across the whole continent from north to south, and “ already 
possesses a history of which neither we nor those who established 
it need to be ashamed.” 

It was a bold step for so young and scantily populated a 
country, as South Australia proper then was, to annex the deserts, 
or at least, reputed deserts, of ‘‘ No Man's Land” and the 
‘¢ Northern Territory,” thus more than doubling its original area ; 
andastill bolder step to undertake the construction of an overland 
telegraph from Adelaide to the northern coast, where it could 
join the submarine line from Java. At that time (in 1870) the 
interior was little explored, the difficulties in the way all but 
unknown; the distance to be traversed by the wire was nearly 
| 2,000 miles, the period allowed for execution about twenty months. 
Mr Todd (the Superintendent of Telegraphs, who had himself no 
mean share in the successful termination of the undertaking) is 
quite justified in asserting that ‘‘no line passing through a 
similar extent of uninhabited country (where the materials had to 
be imported and carted over such long distances), or country 
representing similar natural obstacles, had been constructed in 
the same short space of time.” ‘To which Mr. Harcus adds :— 
‘¢It should be borne in mind that this great work was undertaken 
at the sole cost of a people numbering at the time less than 
200,000 souls. The audacity of the enterprise was no less than 
the success with which it was carried out.” 

Dr. Schomberg gives, in his portion of the work, a tempting 
list of what South Australia is capable of producing in the vege- 








| table line. Her mineral wealth is great. Her land is still obtain- 
| able on reasonable and even easy terms. Her industries are un- 
| developed, but of large possibility. The growing of cereals is 
gradually displacing sheep-farming, though large tracts of country 
will always remain best fitted for the feeding of sheep, About 
two-thirds of the total area cultivated is, we are told, cropped 
with wheat, and in the past year a surplus of breadstuffs for 
| exportation of over 230,000 tons was confidently looked for. 
Since the opening of the Overland Telegraph has brought South 
Australia into sensitive relations with the home markets, she has 
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profited much by the home demand for her excellent wheat. ‘ In 
the first six months after the opening of the line,” says Mr. Har- 
ous, ‘the colony netted nearly a quarter of a million sterling, 
extra, in their wheat harvest.” With the war in the East closing 
or impeding one great source of our grain supply, we cannot 
but wish every success to the farmers of South Australia. 

The great central regions of Australia, which have been the 
field of so much heroic endeavour, have at last yielded up their 
secrets ; and like the corresponding portions of the African con- 
tinent, are found to be far less terrible than was supposed. No 
great lakes, indeed, give fertility to the northern territory, and 
the rivers are not numerous. Still out of the whole number 
some five are reported to be of considerable importance for future 
navigation, and the greater portion of the whole territory, 
comprising 531,402 square miles, ‘“‘is admirably adapted for 
pastoral purposes, being well grassed and watered.” Its gold- 
fields are supposed to be very valuable. Its tropical productions 
will undoubtedly become so. On the whole, South Australia may 
not have made so rash a stroke of annexation as a first glance at 
the map would induce one to suppose. 

Two excellent maps and numerous illustrations of Australian 
scenery do much to enable the reader to realise the country and 
its aspect; for its attractions, the following extract from Mr. 
Harcus’s conclusion will say all that is needed :— 

“ When I have seon the comfort in which the poorest who can work, 
and are willing to work, live in this province, the abundance of good 
food, not to mention luxuries, which they enjoy, I have wished that we 
could transport to our shores such of the suffering English poor as 
are willing to work, if they could only obtain remunerative employment. 
I honestly believe that if the colony of South Australia were better 
known, if the advantages it offers to the working-classes and industrious 
men with some little capital were understood, thousands of families would 
soon be attracted to its shores. Very much land remains to be possessed 
and subdued and brought into use. For this, above all things, we 
want people, and I believe the people will come when they know what 
we have to offer them All we ask from home is a word of en- 
couragement now and then, and a spirit of forbearance and a forgiving 
sympathy if we do occasionally make a mistake or two. To make 
mistakes belongs to the period of youth, and as we grow older, we shall 
grow wiser. We do not ask for money—wecan make plenty of that for our- 
selves—but we do sometimes hunger for a kind word of recognition, and 
we do ask that our efforts—blundering as they may sometimes prove— 
to raise up a New England in the South not unworthy of the old stock 
from which we came may be treated with respect. We are even now 
the best customers England has for her merchandise; we snpply her 
with a great deal she needs, and without which she would be less 
prosperous than she is, We take her as our model, and try to be what 
she has been in her grandest days, and we say,—‘ Do not look coldly 
upon us, for one day you will be proud of us, as a father is proud of his 
brave and stalwart sons.’” 


“ee eee 





A ROYAL ACADEMY ALBUM.* 
UNFORTUNATELY the contents of this handsome drawing-room 
volume hardly support the assurance given us by the preface, 
that it is ‘‘ notably interesting as a thoroughly representative col- 
lection.” Representative in one sense it certainly is, for good 
work is as much or more in a minority on the walls of Burlington 
House as it is in these pages, and therefore the proportion is per- 
haps fairly represented. But still that can hardly be called a 
thoroughly representative collection from which the really highest 
efforts of this year are excluded, and in looking over the list of 
names, those of Leighton, Watts, Poynter, Albert Moore, and Mil- 
lais are conspicuous by their absence ; we have not even the popular 
favourites, Long’s ‘‘ Egyptian Feast” and Dicksee’s ‘‘ Harmony.” 
It is to be hoped no ‘intelligent foreigner” will judge of 
our principal Exhibition, poor as it is, by this still poorer repro- 


Goodall’s “‘ Water-carriers,” the warmth and glow of which can 
hardly be rendered in monochrome. Next f ‘The World 
Forgetting,” the least painful of Mr. Horsley’s two productions ; 
a scene near Chamounix, by Sir Robert Collier; Mr. Leader's 
‘¢ Lucerne,” where the moonlight effect is well suited to the 
powers of photography, and the dim giant Pilatus rises in excel- 
lent tone behind the old bridge and towers. 1n Mr. Eyre Crowe's 
‘“« Sanctuary,” the lights thrown on the column by the painted 
windows become unmeaning dabs and patches, but in other re- 
spects the picture gains by being deprived of colour. ‘ Golden 
Autumn,” by Mr. Johnson, is most successful ; but the same 
cannot be said for ‘‘The Plough,” by Mr. Robertson, which 
has lost solidity with the absence of colour, especially in 
the furrows which form the foreground. The horse and plough 
have alone preserved their original force. Mr. Topham’s “‘ Dinner 
time” and Mr. Pettie’s ‘‘Sword-and-Dagger Fight” reproduce 
very nearly the effects of the pictures, which are themselves almost 
entirely the one dark upon light, the other light upon dark. 
“Der Bittgang,” by Mr. Herkomer, comes out rather scratchy 
and spotty, but these defects are, to a certain extent, observable 
in the picture ; while breadth is given to Mr. Yeames’s very melo- 
dramatic “* Amy Robsart.” ‘ Mist and Sunshine ’’ seems to have 
lost some of the solidity and crispness of Mr. Moore’s work, and 
Mr. Linnell’s cherry-blossoms gains in these respects. ‘Tempt- 
ing Waters,” by Mr. Fahey, and “ Licensing the Beggars,” by 
Mr. Burgess, are followed by Mr. Woolner’s fine statue of Edwin 
Field. After Mr. Hennessy’s ‘‘ Notre Dame: des Flots,” Mr, 
Pettie’s ‘‘ Hunted Down,” Mr. Wynfield’s ‘‘Gold,” and Mr. 
Dobson's ‘‘ Fern-gatherer,” comes ‘‘The Spider and the Fly,” 
by Mr. Marks, whose many excellencies of tone, modelling 
and character are very well rendered, and prove that on his own 
ground Mr. Marks is Mr. Tadema’s equal in these qualities, of 
which photography is a wonderful test, and one which none of 
the examples in the book stand so satisfactory as these two, 
One of the best of the landscapes, or rather land-and-seascapes, 
is Mr. Colin Hunter's ‘‘ Daily Bread,” which is followed by Mr. 
Pott’s meaningless and theatrical “‘ Waiting for the King’s 
Favourite,” and Mr. Cope’s flimsy “ Spring-time,” the best ex- 
ample of washy unsubstantiality in the book. Mr. Peter Graham’s 
‘¢ Gently-heaving Tide ” is all the better for being deprived of 
some of its superfluous woolly mistiness, and the wash of the 
water, so good in the original, is very truthfully reproduced. Mr. 
Goodall’s “Glencoe” is quite changed in effect, as the red 
cattle have come out quite dark, The volume closes with Mr. 
Storey’s “‘ New Pump-room, Bath,” which is quite as uninterest- 
ing as the original, and Mr. Hay’s “ Dutch Pinks Returning to 
Katwyke.” 

Nothing demonstrates the difference between good and bad 
painting so forcibly as photography. Colour apart, good work 
will always ¢ell, and tricky or flimsy painting, deprived of all sup- 
port from mere effective juxtaposition of tints not based on truth 
of tone, will be exhibited by the photograph in all its natural 
feebleness. It is true that a picture which depends for some of 
its effect on the relations of masses of colour may lose ina photo- 
graph, which often, when dealing with positive colour, will turn 
light into dark, or cause a red and a blue of nearly the same tone 
to appear the one quite dark, the other light, thus destroying 
the balance of the picture; but if the modelling and tone 
are true in themselves, the solidity of the work will re- 
main unaltered, though the harmony of the whole may be 
injured. Other things being equal, the colourist par excellence 





duction. Of course, ‘ this effect defective comes by cause,” and 
it would be hard to blame Mr. Jennings for not giving us what | 
he would probably have been only too delighted to be able to give, 
if he could ; and there may be many reasons which rendered photo- 
graphs of the works of these artists unattainable. 

Having made our chief complaint against the book—namely, | 
that some of the best works are not in it, while a good many | 
common-place ones are, we can proceed with a free mind to con- | 
sider the collection as such, apart from its claim to represent the 
Academy. Looked at in this light, it is not so bad, the land- 
seapes especially being well chosen, and for the most part 
rendered very faithfully by the photographer. ‘The frontispiece 
is Mr. Alma Tadema’s ‘‘ Betwixt Hope and Fear,” solid in model- 
ling and well rendered in tone, except that the red of the walls 
comes out dark, as red always will. Mr. Oake’s ‘ Line-fishing ” 
stands next, somewhat dark in the foreground, or rather fore- 
water, but making a very charming photograph. After some of 
Mr. Cooper's well-known cows, follows ‘‘ The Source of a River,” 
by Mr. MacWhirter; and then we are taken to Egypt by Mr. | 








* The Royal Academy Album. Edited by Samuel Jennings, F.L.S. London: Cassell. 


suffers, or is more in danger of suffering, from this mode 
of reproduction, than the painter who depends solely on effects 
of tone and form rendered by delicately blended harmonies of 
light, and not positive, tinting. Nothing in painting could photo- 
graph better than Mr. Albert Moore’s marvellously subtle arrange- 
ments of simplicity, and it is a pity that the Academy Album does 
not contain one,—or rather, it would be, were they not well 
known already. It would have been instructive to have been 
able to compare Mr. Leighton’s wonderful and almost over-soft 
studies of tender tones and light modelling with Mr. Tadema’s 
somewhat severe solidity, in the common light of a photograph. 


It might be that, deprived of the charm of colour, Mr. Leighton 
' would lose by the comparison, but we hardly think so. Mr, 


Millais’s landscape would probably photograph like nature itself, 


‘and might perhaps acquire a softened unity of effect in the pro- 


cess; and the same might be said of Mr. Brett’s ‘‘ Mount’s 
Bay.” It is very doubtful whether Mr. Long’s ‘“‘ Egyptian Feast ” 
would be any more likely to stand well beside the works of Mr, 
Tadema and Mr. Poynter, with which, in a certain sense, it 
challenges comparison ; its weaknesses would probably eome out in 
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the photograph. The Academy Album at least suggests, both 
by its merits and deficiencies, that a really good collection of the 
kind would not be unprofitable or unacceptable. If every year 
the few good pictures in the Academy were selected to be photo- 
graphed and preserved, we should be able to judge by comparison, 
better than by memory, how far we had really advanced, or per- 
haps receded, from year to year. Theselection might be a matter 
of some difficulty, but after all, the best pictures of a year are 
generally acknowledged on all hands,—that is, by all who are 
competent to judge ; and at all events, the selectors would not be 
oppressed by quantity. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Holy Bible. Edited, with various Renderings and Readings from the 
Best Authorities. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—This volume, the result 
of long and careful research on the part of four distinguished scholars, 
will be acceptable both to special students and to ordinary Bible readers. 
Everybody knows that our version, excellent as it is on the whole, is 
disfigured by a good many mistranslations, which now and then 
grievously impair and obscure the sense. It is no exaggeration to say 
that some passages, as they stand, are quite unintelligible. Occasion- 
ally a very simple remedy will suffice, and the change of a single word 
will clear up the sense. Of course it sometimes happens that the sub- 
stitution of a more exact rendering of the original does not quite have 
the desired effect, for while something is gained, something is also lost. 
What a Bible student wants is to know the various shades of meaning 
of which certain words are susceptible, and this will give him a fuller 
insight into the book. Very often there is no one word which will 
cover the various significations of the Hebrew or Greek, and translators 
have simply a choice of difficulties. The notes in the present volume 
comprise variations of rendering and variations of reading. If a various 
rendering has no name appended to it, it is to be understood that it is 
accepted by the general verdict of scholars. These various renderings 
are limited to such as sensibly affect the meaning. The Authorised 
Version is often obscured by the use of different English words for one 
word of the original, Thus the point of an argument is sometimes lost, 
or at least seriously impaired. On the whole, one uniform rendering 
should be adhered to in such cases, even at the cost of some little apparent 
awkwardness, In this manner, as the editors observe, unexpected 
parallelisms between different parts of the Bible are often very in- 
structively suggested. As to various readings, the editors have availed 
themselves of the labours of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, West- 
cott, and Hort, In this field there is still work to be done, Even in 
the Hebrew text, jealously guarded as it was by the Jews, there are 
several errors, as may with certainty be inferred from a comparison 
of the corresponding chapters in the Books of Samuel and Kings on 
the one hand, and in the Chronicles on the other. By means of the 
ancient versions, which carry us back far beyond the date 
of the earliest MSS., the original text may now and ther in 
doubtful cases be restored. But this is a work which eminently 
requires, to use the words of the present editors, “tact and 
sobriety.” The very nature of the Hebrew characters unfortunately 
lends itself to error and confusion. Many passages become immediately 
intelligible on a slight alteration in the form of one or two letters. Such 
emendations are perfectly admissible, but those bold conjectures which 
may now and then be ventured on in the Greek and Roman classics, 
are here out of place. It is in its presenting both various readings and 
various renderings that this volume differs from the larger revision of 
the Bible now in progress, in which the present editors are themselves 
taking part. 

Frank Carey: a Story of Victorian Life. By the Author of 
“ Sketches of Australian Life and Scenery.” (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
There does not seem to have been any particular reason why the his- 
tory of Frank Carey should have been written. Probably the author 
of “Sketches of Australian Life and Scenery” bas a great doal of 
leisure, and some ambition to shine in literature. He gives interesting 
descriptions of Australian scenery, and does his best to preserve the 
readers of Frank Carey from abiding under the delusion which he 
believes to be “ popular,”—z.e., that “Sydney, Melbourne, and Ade- 
laide are in close vicinity to each other;” but of the construction of 
a story, he has only elementary notions, and when one has read the 
adventures of Frank Carey, from their beginning with ‘“‘a rush” at 
Stony Creek and a father addicted to whiskey, to their conclusion, in 
the Legislative Assembly at Melbourne, where Frank makes a great 
speech, one finds it difficult to remember what has happened through- 
out the three volumes, and to understand how the author has had 
patience to write them. 


The Persecution of Diocletian. A Historical Essay. By Arthur 
James Mason, M.A. (Deighton and Bell; Bell and Sons.)—This is one 
of the most striking and original contributions to ecclesiastical history 
which has come under our notice for some time. Mr. Mason has 
studied his subject deeply, and handles it with an ease and wealth of 
illustration which indicate a complete mastery of it. His way of re- 








garding the incident of the persecution will probably be surprising 
to some students of Church history. It is almost a common-place. 
that the able Emperors persecuted because they saw the essential 
antagonism of the Christian faith to the Imperial system. The opinion 
is supported by good arguments, and beyond question has much 
truth in it. But it is not, if we understand Mr. Mason, the fact with 
this, the last and greatest effort made to crush the Church. I¢ 
was not the wise and politic Diocletian who initiated the persecution, 
On the contrary, all his feelings were against it,—his feelings, that is, asg 
ruler. He was able to measure the strength of the enemy which he 
attacked, and he shrank from the conflict. It was the bratal Galering 
who drove him into it, and the motive of Galerius was not policy, but a 
base hatred of superior goodness, and the cruelty that is so closely 
akin to the worst sensuality. Diocletian himself Mr. Mason, 0 to 
speak, rehabilitates. Sometimes, as when he speaks of the means 
by which he reached the throne, he deals with him too leniently; 
but on the whole, he estimates his character, we think, justly, 
and distinctly raises his position in the list of the great rulers. 
of the later Empire. There is a homely vigour and freshness 
about our author's style which makes his book very attractive. Nor 
is he without a sense of humour, which he indulges on occasion 
with good effect. For instance, when the authorities had put 
all the clergy in prison, he says, “It was no slight expense to the 
Roman Government to be maintaining the entire clergy in jail. Jt was 
the first instance, in fact, of a State-supported hierarchy.” Sometimes 
we feel inclined to quarrel with his theological views, as, for instance, 
with what we cannot but think the somewhat mechanical view of the 
essential principle of the Church which is implied, when he tells us that 
if Diocletian had thought of killing all the Bishops, he would have fully 
accomplished his end of destroying the institution. But for his book, 
as a whole, we have nothing but admiration and praise. 

Poems of Places. Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan.)—Here we have a very happy idea, thoroughly worked ont, 
by an editor who possesses every qualification for his task. He has: 
read widely, being familiar, it is evident, with quite obscure authors. 
He has a catholic taste, and is quite aware that in the caseof such a cole 
lection as this, the interest of the subject is at least as important as the 
literary value of the poems. And he has a genuine love of his theme, 
For the present—hereafter he contemplates an extension of his subject 
to other scenes—that theme is England and Wales ; and there is not a 
cultured American who, whatever he may think of the English people, 
does not love the English land. The order of the book is alphabetical, 
the simplest and, as it seems to us, the best that could have been 
adopted. The “prologue” is from James Montgomery, a poet who 
might with advantage be read more than he is. Then follow “Intro- 
ductory Poems ;” “ America to Great Britain,” by Washington Allston ; 
“The Steamship,” by O. W. Holmes; “The Atlantic Cable,” by J. G.. 
Whittier; and besides others, two from the pen of Professor Longfellow 
himself, “‘ The Lighthouse” and “ Travels by the Fireside.” We may 
quote from the last, three stanzas, which are especially appropriate 


to the subject :— 
“TI fear no more the dust and heat, 

No more I feel fatigue, 

While journeying with another's feet, 
O’er many a lengthening league. 

Let others traverse sea and land, 
And toil through various climes,— 

I turn the world round with my hand, 
Reading these poets’ rhymes. 

From them I learn whatever lies 
Beneath each changing zone, 

And see, when lookiog with their eyes, 
Better than with mine own.’ 


The places, as we have said, are arranged alphabetically. Aldborough, 
celebrated by Crabbe, and the less-known Capel Lofft head the list ; 
Aldershot comes next, then follows Alnwick, with a poem from across 
the Atlantic, from which we must quote the concluding stanza :— 


“ You'll ask if yet the Percy lives 
In the armed pomp of feudal state? 
be — representatives 
r and bis ‘ gentle Kate’ 
ase come ot ne serving-men, 
In the drab coat of William Penn ; 
A chambermaid, whose lip and eye, 
And cheek, and brown hair, bright and curling, 
A. Nature's aristocracy ; 
one, half-groom, half-seneschal, 
Who bowed me through court, bower, and hall, 
For ten-and-sixpence sterling.” 


And s0, by various guides of diverse humours, we are conducted 
through hundreds of places, not without much gratitude to the accom- 
plished poet whose felicitous fancy discovered the idea of this book. 


The Three Voyages of William Barents to the Arctic Regions. Second 
Edition, with an introduction by Lieutenant Beynen. The first edition 
of this work was issued by the Hakluyt Society, and produced in 1853, 
under the editorship of the late Dr. Beke. It was a reprint of Phillips’s 
translation of the work of Gerrit de Veer, who accompanied Barents in 
the last two expeditions, which appeared in 1609, eleven years after the 
publication of the Dutch original, with foot-notes emending and ex- 
plaining the text, for it seems Phillips’s acquaintance with Dutch was by 
no means perfect. Along with this quaint production is given fac- 
similes of the original plates, which have been faithfully executed, and 
add considerable value to the work. Tho most noticeable feature of the 
second introduction is the reconsideration of the question whether Olivier 
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Brunel and the Alferias mentioned by Bulak were one and the same 

n. This Brunel was not only the founder of the White-Sea trade 
of the Dutch, but their first Arctic voyager, and Dr. Beke contended for 
their separate identity. The present editor, however, who has had the 
advantage of the labours of Mr. S. Muller, has produced important cir- 
eumstantial evidence, which almost establishes conclusively that Dr. 
Beke was in error. The history of this Brunel is very interesting, and 
qe are glad that the name and deeds of so illustrious a pioneer into 
these regions has been rescued from undeserved oblivion. Why 
«‘ Barentsz,” the orthography which Dr. Beke adopted in his foot-notes, 
has been changed in the second introduction to “ Barendsz” does not 
appear. 

Rambles and Studies in Greece. By J. P. Mahaffy. (Macmillan.)— 
This volume is probably known by this time to many of our readers. 
Nor will it be necessary in this too tardy notice to do more than recom- 
‘mend it very emphatically to such as have not seen it. Professor 
Mahaffy has views on some matters connected with classical life and 
literature with which we do not agree, but his acquaintance with his 
subject is such as few scholars possess. It gives a peculiar vividness 
and interest to this volume, which has also the advantage of a liveliness, 
@ power of observation, and a faculty for description which learned 
travellers do not always possess. The most important conclusion which 
Professor Mahaffy has drawn from his observations of Greek life, of the 
physique of the present population, their habits of thought, is that sub- 
stantially the modern Greeks are Hellenic. This is quite different from 
the common belief on the subject, but it is supported by arguments of 
much force. We may call special attention to the writer’s remarks on 
Art. In his comparison of ancient and modern sculpture he is scarcely 
fair, we think, to the latter; but it is certain that he appreciates very 
thoroughly, and we may add, very justly, the former. His occasional 
remarks on literary and political subjects are very good. We may 
single out among them a justly favourable estimate of Plutarch. 

Mand’s Boy, and other Stories. By Ina More, (Partridge.)—The 
“*boy” is an orphan, whom Maud, when a young girl, rescues from 
tnisery, and who, years afterwards, repays her love and care by saving 
her only child from death by drowning. It is needless to ask whether 
such coincidences are probable. It is sufficient to say that they are 
possible, and that they express in a from which every one can appreciate 
the truth that such good deeds do find their reward somewhere. The 
story is told with tenderness and grace; if Maud’s sisters are made too 
much like the conventionally selfish persons who act as a foil toa 
heroine’s goodness, Charlie is a genuine boy, concealing, as the human 

animal at this stage of growth commonly does, real feeling under a 
‘chaffing, bantering outside. The other tales are scarcely as good as 
Maud’s Boy, but are not unworthy to go with it. Altogether, this is a 
wholesome little book for childrens’ reading. 

The Book of Isaiah, Arranged Chronologically. A Revised Transla- 
tion, accompanied with Notes. By Samuel Sharpe, (J. Russell 
Smith.)—Most thoughtful readers of Isaiah will have felt that some 
arrangement other than the confused order, if it may be so called, 
in which the prophecies stand at present would promote a satisfactory 
understanding of the book. But we doubt whether this arrangement 
will satisfy many. Mr. Sharpe occupies an extreme position among the 
eritics who may be called, to borrow a phrase from Homeric contro- 
Vorsy, of xwpilovrss. Ho sees not two Isaiahs, but seven. “ The writings,” 
ho says in his preface, “ which have been classed together under the 
name of Isaiah, range over five centuries.” Of course, he excludes any- 
thing like prediction, and when he sees, or fancies that he sees, an allu- 
sion to some historical event, he at once sees a certain guide to the 
date of the document. In chapter xix., for instance, he sees references 
to the conquest of Egypt by Antiochus Epiphanes. We object to this 
principle of interpretation, and we cannot help thinking that even this 
Mr. Sharpe uses somewhat capriciously. At the same time we can 
heartily recommend this little volume to students, not, indeed, as a 
guide which they are implicitly to follow, but asahelp. Viewed in this 
light, it is very satisfactory. 

Eugénie. By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” (Blackwood and Sons.)— 
A pretty, pathetic story of French life. Still we cannot but think that 
probabilities are somewhat violated by the plot. Surely a French 
mother would scarcely allow her daughter to take lessons in German 
from a young Baron, without making it a rule to be present, either in 
person or by substitute. And when this particular mother has a fixed 
determination not to allow a daughter of hers to marry a foreigner, 
such laxity becomes yet more unintelligible. It is barely possible that, 
old friend of the family as he was, she should have received him at all ; 
not at all possible, it seems to us, that she should have encouraged his 
stay, and given him every opportunity of falling in love with her 
daughter. This improbability apart, we have nothing but praise for 
the story. The dénouement is well brought about, and is described with 
considerable force. Especially touching is Eugénie’s passionate desire 
to know whether the husband whom ehe has never seen since her mar- 

riage till he lies dead before her, has been as faithful in his heart to her 
as she knows that she has been to him. The author’s sternness in 
meting out due punishment to the disobedient daughter is to be 
praised, but she might have consulted the weakness of readers by 


The Anwér-i-Suhaili; or, Lights of Canopus. Translated from the 
Persian, by Arthur W. Wollaston. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—The 
“Lights of Canopus” are described as being an adaptation of the 
“ Fables of Bidpsf,” a semi-mythical personage, of about the same claims 
to reality as sop. Tradition, however, represents him, not as having 
been a slave, but as a philosopher, who largely contributed to the hap- 
piness of mankind by the changos which he effected in the character of 
a certain tyrannical King Dabschélim, and by the prudent and bene- 
volent rule which he exercised as that Minister's chief adviser. We 
cannot honestly say that the stories bear comparison with the more 
famous collection of the “ Arabian Nights.” They want especially the 
fine imagination of the latter work, and they are distinctly monotonous. 
The translator, however, intends his book chiefly for educational purposes. 
The original is used as a text-book for students of the Persian lan- 
guage. Tho tastes of the general public are to be gratified, at some 
future time, by the issue of an illustrated edition. Perhaps we may bo 
allowed to suggest that this edition should contain a selection rather 
than the whole. Five hundred octavo pages of the largest size are a 
very unmanageable quantity. 

Christmas Roses: Tales for Young People. By Geraldine Batt. 
(Blackwood and Sons.) —“ Dieudonnée,” the first and longest of these 
stories, is a tale of the Franco-Prussian war. The little girl by whose 
name it is called, struck with a sudden horror of fear that her brother, 
a scholar in the Ecole Militaire, had been sent to serve in the army and 
had been killed, determines to make her way to Paris. How she makes 
her way, and what she learns as she goes, what she sees in the city, 
where she finds her way to an English hospital for the wounded, is told 
very sweetly here. The moral is that love can bring forth blossoms 
even in the dismal winter of the horrors of war, and it is skilfully en- 
forced, ‘We Two,” the shortest of the tales, is a pathetic little story 
of life given to save life. Nor are the other contents of the volume 
unworthy of these. Altogether these are very pretty and wholesome 
“ tales for young people.” 

The Great Gulf Fixed. By Gerald Grant. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—The “great gulf” is, we suppose, the difference between 
rich and poor, and the author's purpose is to show what love can and 
cannot do to bridge it over. Novels written with an intention of this 
kind start at a great disadvantage. There is something formal about 
them, and the reader is prejudiced by the feeling that he is being 
lectured and taught. We can see very little in Zhe Great Gulf Fixed 
to be set off against these drawbacks. It has much in it that is neither 
interesting in itself, nor relevant to the subject, nor of use in working 
out such a plot as there is. It wearies us with pictures of a life which, 
if it is not “dismal and illiberal,” is, anyhow, dull. There is nothing, 
indeed, objectionable about it, and it is removed by some distance from 
the lowest deep of literary badness ; but it cannot be called a success, 
the less so, as the title-page informs us that the author has made more 
than one venture before. 
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ee eR WATER 


“Remarkable for Purity, Freshness, Persistent Effervescence, and agreeable 
flavour, alone or mixed with Wines or Spirits."—Practitioner. In London, 50 
quarts, 26s; 100 pints, 42s. 

APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 Regent Street, London, 8.W. 


Bottles included and allowed for. 
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To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
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VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best known preventatives against all kinds of infectious. 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L, 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 








ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. B RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Founded 1841. 


This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 


“Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 


PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. biscuits.” 


PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 





RAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, 


Sold in Is Tins. 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. World. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 
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Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW WORK. 
Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBUBNE. 








MR. SWINBURNE'S WORKS. 
The Queen-Mother and Rosamond, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
Atalanta in Calydon, a New Edition,crown 8vo, 6s. 
Chastelard, a Tragedy, fcap. 8vo, 7s. 

Poems and Ballads, fcap. 8vo, 9s. 

Notes on Poems and Ballads, 8vo, Is. 

William Biake, demy 8vo, 16s. 

Songs before Sunrise, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Bothwell, a Tragedy, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 
George Chapman, an Essay, crown 8vo, 7s. 
Songs of Two Nations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies, crown 8yvo, 12s. 
Erechtheus, a Tragedy, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Note of an English Republican, 8yo, 1s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
J. M. W. TURNER'S LIFE AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Founded upon Letters and papers furnished by his 
Friends and Fellow Academicians. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 
A New Edition, entirely Rewritten and considerably 


enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner's Original Drawings, 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
8 vols. crown S8yo, at every Library. 


A RIA DN €E. 


By OUIDA. 


Crown 8yo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 
OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL. 
IDALIA. PUCK. 
CHANDOS. DOG of FLANDERS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMORE. 


TRICOTRIN. TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
CECILCASTLEMAINE'’S| SHOES. 

GAGE. SIGNA. 
HELD IN BONDAGE. IN A WINTER CITY. 


Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and 
tastefully bound in cloth, for the Library, price 6s each. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
POPULAR STORIES BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 

Mostly Illustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George Du 
Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, Heury 
Woods, Sydney Hall, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and 
others, 

By WiLkrk CoLLINs.—Antonina.—Basil.—Hide and 
Seek.—The Dead Secret.—Queen of Hearts.—My 
Miscellanies,—The Woman in White.—The Moon- 
stone.—Man and Wife.—Poor Miss Finch.—Miss or 
Mrs.?—The New Magdalen.—The Frozen Deep.—The 
Law and the Lady. 

By M. BeTHamM-EDWARDS.—Felicia. 

By E. LyNN LtnTON. — Patricia Kemball,— The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 

By KATHARINE S. Macquorp.—The Evil Eye. 

By Henry KINGSLEY.—Number Seventeen.—Oak- 
shott Castle. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT.—Open! Sesame! 

By Mrs, OLIPHANT.—W bhiteladies. 

By James Payn.—The Best of Husbands.—Walter's 
Word.—Halves. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—The Way We Live Now, 

By T. A. TROLLOPE.—Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By JoHN SAUNDERS.—Bound to the Wheel.—Guy 
—— against the World.—The Lion in the 

ath. 

By WALTER BrsanTand JAMES RIceE.—Ready-Money 
Mortiboy.—The Golden Butterfly—With Harp and 
Crown.—This Son of Vulcan.—My Little Girl—The 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 
Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


A PEEP BEHIND the SCENES at 


ROME. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


TOUCHandGO. By Jean Middlemass. 


Small 8yo, illustrated boards, 2s each; cloth limp, 
2s 6d. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS, 


The WOMAN in WHITE. ;} The MOONSTONE. 
ANTONINA. MAN and WIFE. 
BASIL. POOR MISS FINCH. 
HIDE and SEEK. MISS or MRS. ? 

The DEAD SEORET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The QUEEN of HEARTS | The FROZEN DEEP. 
MY MISCELLANIES. The LAW & the LADY. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 








OTTENHAM SCHOOL —For 
information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
READIN 


ADING. 

Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 

spectus, apply to the Principals 
R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
Caterham Valley, reopens September 18. 
Reference kindly permitted to Colonel E. G. Bulwer, 
R. Heath, Esq., M P., and Rear-Admiral Maxse, whose 

sons are in the School. 


H!# SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


A Lady can receive Two Little Girls into her Home, 
to be Educated at the above School.—Address “G. S.,” 
28 Juxom Street, Oxford. 


rPHE REV. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 

M.A., Vicar of Granboro’, Bucks, has ONE 
VACANCY for PRIVATE PUPIL next Term, 
September 3. Terms, 200 guineas. References, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Strachey, Rev. A. St. John 
Mildmay, and others. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £20a 

year) to be competed for, October 9. Ages under 15 
and 144. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, 
as preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms, with 
nomination, Clergymen's Sons, 50 Guineas ; Laymen's, 
60; without nomination, 10-Guineas extra. Apply to 
Rey. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
OVER COLLEGE.—President, the 
Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G.—Ad ditional 
buildings, including a new House for the Head 
Master, with separate Bed-rooms for fifty Boys, have 
been recently erected. Tuition from 10 to 15 Guineas; 
Board £45 a year.—For particulars apply to the Head 
Master or the Hon. Secretary.—The next Term begins 
on September 19, 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE, SPRING GROVE, near Isleworth, 
W.—English, French, and German taught to every 
Boy, ia addition to Mathematics, Classics, and Natural 
Science. Each Boy hasa separate Bedroom. Terms, 
70, 80, and 90 Guineas. A reduction for Brothers, 
The NEXT TERM commences on TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 18.—Apply to the Head Master, H. R. 
LADELL, M.A. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS, 

FIRFIELD, SURREY ROAD.—SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and Uni- 
versity Colleges, educates, as Private Pupils, a few 
Sons of Gentlemen. Equal attention paid to work, 
health, and comfort. Bournemouth has been selected 
for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool summer 
sea-breezes. The pupils attend the ministry of the 
Rev. William Jackson or the Rey. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 





























Strictly inclusive terms for pupils under sixteen, £105. 
References exchanged. Autumn Term begius, Sept. 11. 


GLOCTAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 

* Aberdeen, September 19 to 26. 

PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. the Earl of ABERDEEN, 

PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 

International and Municipal Law—The Hon. Lord 
Gifford, a Judge of the Court of Session. 

Repression of Crime—The Right Hon. the Lord- 
Advocate. 

Education—The Right Hon. Lord Young. 

Health—Edwin Chadwick, Esq, C.B. 

Economy and Trade—James Caird, Esq., C.B., F.B.Si 

Art—The Lord Rovald Leveson Gower. 

Council—George Woodyatt Hastings, Esq. 
Information as to papers and other particulars may 

be obtained at the Offices,1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 

London ; or City Buildings, Aberdeen. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS,— 

A Lady, living in a very healthy district ten 
miles north of London, and having an efficient 
Governess for her daughters of six and seven years 
old, would be glad to have entire charge of two little 
girls 4 one age.—Address, “G.,” Post Office, Mill 


N OXFORD M.A. will PREPARE 

L PUPILS at Chambers, after the holidays, for 

Public Examinations. More than ten years’ school 

experience. English Literature, Latin, Greek, Roman 

aos, ae Address W. H. H. KELKI, 36 Lincoln's Inn 
ields. 


I IGH SCHOOL of DUNDEE.— 
WANTED, a LADY SUPERINTENDENT for 
the Girls’ Department of this School, to take super- 
vision of the Girls in the Class Rooms and School 
Grounds, and see to their conduct and comfort. 
Salary from £120 to £150. Candidates will be ex- 
pected to have studied with a view to the educational 
profession, and had some experience in the 
ment and training of girls. Further information may 
be obtained from the Secretary, A. W. CUMMING, 
Solicitor, 1 Bank Street, Dundes, with whom applica- 
tions must be lodged by 31st August current, 


I ‘onto BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The SESSION 1877-78 BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 19th. 

Classics and English Subjects, Rev. E. M. Geldart, 
MA. and Mr. Arch. Ballantyne. — French —— 
French, Examiner in, Professor Charles Cassal, 
LL.D.—German, Rev. E. M. Geldart, M.A—Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, John Bridge, M.A., 
Lond.—Chemistry, Mr. H. Maiden, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Barff, M.A—Writing, C. F. King, 
B.A., Lond., he aa | Master in Univ. Coll. School.— 
Drawing, Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing-Master in 
Univ. Coil. School.—Gymnastics, Mr. A. Winterbottom. 

For Prospectus of the new arrangements, address 
Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


— COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


HEAD MASTER: R, W. TAYLOR, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and for 13 years 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough and Rugby. 

ASSISTANT-MASTERS: Rev. T. A. A. CHIROL, M.A., 
late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, and Junior 
Mathematical Scholar in the University (1st-class 
Mathematical School, 1870); J. M. BatrTen, BA., 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge (ist-class 
Classical Tripos, 1875). 

A Classical and Modern Schoo]. First Examination 
for the Foundation, August7. First Entrance Exami- 
nation for Non-Foundationers, September 27, 1877, 
when the College will be opened. 

For terms and forms of entry, apply to the HEAD 
MASTER. 


i ‘Ys LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End.—The SES- 
SION 1877-78 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 
1st, 1877, when a Conversazione will be held at 8 p.m. 
Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and 
£20, will be offered for competition at the end of 
September to new Students. Entries on or before 
September 20th. Fee to Lectures and Hospital Prac- 
tice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in 
three instalments. All Resident and other Hospital 
Appointments are free. The Resident Appointments 
consist of five House-Physicians, four House-Surgeons, 
one Accoucheurship; also two Dresserships and two 
Maternity Assistantships. The London Hospital is 
now in direct communication by rail and tram with 
all parts of the metropolis. 


























R. EERSHAW, Secretary. 
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UEEN’S UNIVERSITY in 
IRELAND. 

QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

The SESSION 1877-8 will commence on TUESDAY, 
the 16th day of OCTOBER, when the Supplemental. 
Scbularship. and other Examinations will be proceeded 
with. a laid down in the Prospectus. 

The Examination for Matriculation in the several 
Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the De- 
partment of Engineering, will be held on FRIDAY, 
the 19th of OUTOBER. 

Further information and Copies of the Prospectus 
may be bad on application to the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 
ARTHUR HILL CURTIS, M.A., LL.D., Registrar. 


18th August, 1877. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
HARLEY STREET, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the 
General Education of Ladies, and for Granting Certi- 
ficates of Knowledge. 

PATRONS. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
H.R.A. the Princess of WALES. 
H.R.H. the Prrnogss Lourss. 
Visitor—The Lorp BisHop of LonpoN. 

The CLASSES for the MICHAELMAS TERY will 
meet on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4. The Entrance 
Examination for new Pupils and for Candidates for 
Scholarships will be held at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 
October 2. Individual Instruction in Vocal and In- 
stromental Music. Classes in Greek and for Con- 
versatiun in Modern Languages will be formed, if 
practicable, on the entry of six names. 

A Preparatory Class has been formed for Girls 
of fourteen years and upwards, who are not able to 
pass the Entrance Examination. Boarders are re- 
ceived by Miss Woods, at 41 Harley Street. and Mrs. 
Carpenter, opposite the College. An early application 
is requested, there being but a few vacancies. Pro- 
spectuses, with full particulars, may be obtained on 
application to Miss GROVE, the Lady President at the 


College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 
and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss Hay. 

The Classes will re-open for the Michaelmas Term 
on Thursday, September 27. Entrance Examination 
for new Pupils on Wednesday, September 26, at 10 
a.m. Prospectuses may be had oa application to Miss 
GROVE, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
Harley Street, W. 

Higher Lectures for Adults. A Syllabus of the 

Courses for the Michaelmas Term will be issued iu 


September. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.W., Principal. 
ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE 


for WOMEN. 
The FOURTH WINTER SESSION begins on the 
ist OCTOBER, 1877. 
Two Entrance Scholarships of £30 and £20 respec- 
tively will be awarded after examination. 
Apply to Mrs. THORNE, Hon. Sec., 30 Henrietta 
Street, nswick Square. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square. 
tne SESSION 1877-78 will begia on ‘THURSDAY, 


ir il. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
by OPEN COMPETITION in October next. Oundi- 
daies'to send their names to Miss Martineau, at the 
Uollege. before September 20. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of scholarships, 
boarding, &c., to be had at the Uollege. 

H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


i aan COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Piace, Portman Square. 
SESSION 1877-78. 

A COURSE of LECTURES on INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY, with Laboratory Practice, by OLIVER 
J. LODGE, D.Sc. London, will begin in October. 
Lecture Class on Saturday from 1.40 vo 2.40; Claxs for 
Practical Work on Wednesdays from 1.40 to 3.40. Fees 
for buth classes, £2 12s 6d; for Lectures only, £1 11s 6d. 

A Laboratory is fitted up in the Volleve. 

i LE BRE1ON, Hon. Sec. 




















| NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

ONE OHEMICAL SCHOLARSHIP of £25, and 
Three General of £15 each, open to women as weil as 
men, will be offered in OCTUBER next. For particu- 
lars apply to EU WARD STOOK, Secretary. 

SCHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN.—Fvuur or more of 
£15 w £60 each, will also be offered by the Clifton 
Association for the Higher Educauou of Women. 
Further particulars may be obtained trom Miss C. 
WiNKWURKTH, 21 Victoria Square, Cliitun, or from 
the decretary, as above, 


ADIES’ 





COLLEGE, PULYGON 
HOUSE, SUUTHAMPTON. 
PATRONS. 


The Right Rev. the Loxp Bishop of WINCHESTER, 
Tue Hight Hon, VisCOUNT EVssLEY. 
the Right Hon. Loxp NukrHBROUK. 

PRESIDENT. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE (London) 
SOBOOL. 


Head Master—H. Weston Eve, M.A, 
Vice Master—E. R. Horton, M.A. 

The School will REOPEN for New Pupils on 
TUESDAY, September 25th, at 9.30 a.m. The School 
Session is divided iuto three equa) terms. Fee, 
2 8s per Term, to be paid at the beginning of each 

‘erm 





Discip is d without corpora! punish- 
ment or impositions A playground of about two 
acres in extent, including several Fives’ Courts and a 
Gymnasium, is attached to the School, 

The School is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Termini of the North Western, Mid- 
land, and Great Northern Railways. Season-Tickets 
aic grauted at half-price to pupils attending the School. 

Prosp ining full information may be 
obtained at the Office of the College. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
Studentsa of University College reside in the Hall, 
under Collegiate discipline. 
Particulars as to rent of rooms, Scholarships, &c., 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, or 
the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 


ER, RAILWAY COMPANY.—Mr. 
4 








JEWETT'S LETTER to Sir EDWARD 
WATEIN. Oopies of Mr. James McHenry’'s Circular, 
just issued, may be had on application to 

CHARLES JNO. LEE, 
Hon. Sec. Erie Shareholders’ Committee. 
Poultry Chambers, E.C., 15th August, 1877. 


‘THE “GRANVILLE” PRIVATE 

SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate,in 1 hour 45 min, 
Departures every Friday from Charing Cross at 345 
and Cannon Street 3.55 p.m. returning the following 
Monday morning. (See bills.) 

RETURN TICKETS for the GRANVILLE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS are AVAILABLE for ANY 
other TRAIN on the Scuth-Eastern Railway for a 
week. 


7". “GRANVILLE” ELECTRIC 

BATHS.—“It has a system of Baths which 
excel in extent, beauty, and completene-s any which 
we have ever seen.” — British Medical Journal,—— 
“There is also a complete Turkish Bath, which rivals 
any we have seen in the East for luxuriousness.”— 
London Medical Record) The picturesque Victoria 
Gardens face the Hotel. 


LFRACOMBE HOUEL, on the Sea- 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, and al! modern comforts. Charges 
fixed aud moderate. Table d'bote daily.—Tariff on 
application to the Manager, [!fracombe, North Devon. 

















REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, INDEED, 
are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excelient, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constiiution. Sold by Chemists. 


~ RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 

‘1 RUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avvided,a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the “0C-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVEK, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A dexcriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Doubie ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-vftice orders tu be made payable oJoun White, 
Post-office, Piecadiliy. 
NEW PATENT. 

) LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c., for VARI\ OSt VEINS. and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drown on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 168 euch; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 225 Piccadilly, 

London. 








“ PER BRAVAIS.” 
RAVAIS’ DIALYSED LRON.—The 


only pure solution of Lron without Acid. “ Iron 
aud Ux: gen combived, to the exciusivn of ali Acids, or 
Soluble Hydrate of te:oxide of lron."—Vide Dr. J. 
Rengader’s Report. 

Prepared by Kaoul, Bravais and Co., 18 Rue Lay- 
fayette, Paris; Loudon Uffive—8 [dol Lane, Tower 
Street, E.C. First Bronze Medal, Paris txhivition, 
1875. Sole Prize, Ph Javeiphia bxposition, 1876. 

ibis admirabie preparativa does not cousti ate, or 
disturb the digestive orgaus, aud pvether injures vor 


HE WORKING-MEN'S CLUB and 
INSTITUTE UNION.—President, the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Westminser.—Information as to the 
Establishment and Management of Clubs and Insti- 
ue afforded without charge.—Office, 150 Strand, 





ore G R AM S.—RODRIGUES' 
ELTIES in Mono; and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved os 

RAISED, RUSTIO, GROTESQUE, COMIO, and 
ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combivati-n of letters. 

OTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING UCARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 64. 
BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
fom, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
on. 
BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesiGNen, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all ad =, sone. Lov. 
LLIAM ELL, 
Secretaries | JOHN J, BROOMFIELD. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. [nstituted 1696, 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 


the Policy-holders, 

] ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Vharter, 1847.—DRAFTS 

ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 

South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected, 

Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 





Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.U. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
| ee LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1797.) 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C, and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, 8.W. 

The oldest Proprietary Office in the Kingdom for 
Life Insurance only. Offers COMPLETS and EXCEP- 
TIONAL security to the Insured, 

For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply to 

ROBERT OC. TUCKER, Secretary. _ 


A CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD 

AOCIDENTS of all KINDS 

y be provided inst by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANOEOOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company, 

Hon A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Uompensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly ..llowance in the event of Injury, may be 
86" at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


PANISH FLY is the acting i ent 
in ALEX. BOSS'S CAN THARIDES OLL, which 
quickly produces Hair and Waiskers. 3s 6d; sent for 
54 stamps. ALEX. RU +S 243 Higa Holborn, London, 
Sent abroad by pattern pst in plain covers. 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX, & )33'8 CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps, 
ROSS'S GOLDEN HaIR DY#, 5/6, bad of all Chemists, 


(Xx HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 








London.—ALEX. R)3S'S HAIR DYE pro- 
duces a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is 
used. {[t is permanent, aud perfvctly uavural in effect, 
Price 38 6d; sent by post fur 54 stamps. 


ALR-COLUUR WASH.—By 
damping the head with this beautifully-per- 
fumed Wash, in 12 hours the bair becomes its po mes 
colour, and remains sv by an occasional using. 10s 6d, 
sent for stamps.—ALEX. KOSS, 248 High Holborn, 
London; of all Obemists. SKIN TUNLO, 3s 6d. 
rN\HE NOSE MACHINE.—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soit cartilage of which the 
member con-ists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and with- 
out pain. Price 10s 64, sent carriage free —ALEX, 
RvSS, 248 High Holborn, Londouw, AR MAUOHINE, 
or forming the ear, Pamphiet sent for two stanps. 


OLLUWAY'S PiLis & ULNTMENT 
During the j i 1 of the 
bowels, Eoglish cholera, cramps, invermittent and 














biackens the teeth. Lis effects as a recoustituentare 
rapid and Certain. 





The Right Hon. CowPék-1 EMPLE, MP. 
The AULUMN TERM commences septeuver 15 for 
Bourders, aud Septembpr 17 tor Day Siu.ients. 

e iu truction is given by Professors in Literature, 
Science, aud Art. English aud Foreigu Governesses 
reside iv the College. 

(hudres ure received from 7 years of | 


age. 
For purticuiars apply to the Lady Princ:pal, Polygon 


House, Soutuampton. 
Ww. 6. MACLEAN, M_.D., C.B., 
Honorary Secretary. 


a muirabiy adapted for #1) continuvus treatm ut by Iron, 


| possessing all he advautages of this most approved 


tuule iu tue bighest degree. N.B.—A Londou puysivian 
writes: “i have given it tv pavients who bave been un- 
abie tu take Iron in any olWwertorm™ Prices.—sottle, 
full size, 4e 6; small ditto, 38; 1 card box with drop 
measure cumple. N..—Lae full size botiies Contain 
sufficient tur about two mouth’ regular treatment. To 
be had of al: leading Chemi-ts and Draggists. 


For Doses, see Label on each Bottle. | 





| 


- otber fevers, with cougesivn aud torpidity of the liver 
it bes nu styptic taste, and it is | 


are especisily liable to occur, owing to bad air, stag- 


‘ nant waters, and decomposing auvimal and vegetable 


matters, incauious exposu:e w culd after violent per- 
spirations and other similar Causes, In these cases 
immediate recourse should be had to Holloway's 
remedies, for if the Ointment be rubbed effectively 
over the region of the liver and surface of the bowels, 
at the same time as the Pilis are taken internally, the 
action of the liver wili be prom ted, cramps aad pains 
relieved, sud the paroxysms of the fever ly 
subdued, and in a short time stopped. 
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PAINLESS DEN T IS TR Y. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR, 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

8. The whole “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 











NOTICE. 


MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 
MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


E REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 








ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CoO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 
Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical ; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated tham in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND (0,’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 6d per gross ; Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J Pens,1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 3s per 
gross. These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND CO.8 UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Smal] Hand, 1s per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6dand 3s 6d per gross. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS _ 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. - 





FOR BLANC-MANGB, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDS’ Diet, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS, 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues: 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Tests a PzARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH, 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and OO.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its prietine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and OO.’s, and see that. 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Ange!l Passage, 93 Upper Thames. 
Street, London. 


es |e ¥ WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HA8SALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in potenese to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and 
tion, and quotations may be had on 7 on to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish tilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 














CHWEPPE'S Prepared from the 
MACVERN Fue Waeat 
SELTZER. Springs. 


CauTiIon.—Every bottle protected by a label with 
name and trude-mark—A FOUNTAIN, 

Schweppe’s Mineral Waters have always had the 

tronage of Royalty, and continue to be supplied to 
= Majesty the Queen. 





In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 


EA AND _ PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERHINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Ogossm 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
—. 2 Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


ONSUMPTION and WASTING 
DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 


| soo CREATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 


AVORY and MOORE, 
KR 


143 New Bond Street, London, and. 
to be had of all Chemists. 








These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any St 
19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 





‘*THREE CASTLES, ’"— 


ILLS’ J oak BURGESS and SON’S 


Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 


Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 


THACKERAY, in the * VIRGINIANS,” says: 
-—* There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREE OASTLES.’” 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 
W. D. aod H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and Loudon. 








INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medica! Profession for over Thirty Yeare 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitu 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFVORD and OO. 
172 New Bond Sireet, London; and afl Chemists. 
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THE CHANDOS CLASSICS.-NEW VOLUMES. 





Large crown 8yo, stiff wrapper, 1s 6d each ; cloth gilt, 2s. 


DODD'S 
BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 


LARGE TYPE EDITION. 





OXENFORD’S FRENCH SONGS; 


INCLUDING 


COSTELLO’S LAYS OF THE ‘TROUBADOURS. 
Fully Illustrated. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





The SECOND EDITION of Mrs. OLIPHANTS NEW 
NOVEL “CARITA” is now ready at all the Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
CARIT A. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford.” 


SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW and IMPORTANT WORK. 
Just published. 


SOUTH by EAST; Notes of Travel in Southern Europe. 
By G. F. Ropwetu, Science Master in Marlborough College. 102 Full-page 
Original and other Illustrations. Quarto, cloth extra, price 21s. 

“ He is able to give fr to his s by faithfully recording the ideas 
and impressions of a cultivated observer......Descriptive passages that are 
admirable in their way."—Daily News. 


A HISTORY of BELFAST, from the Earliest Times to 
the close of the Eighteerth Century. By GrorGe BENN. Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Large 8+ro, 770 pp., cloth gilt, price 28s. 

“Worthy of being regarded as a standard work of reference to the locality of 
which it treats."—Belfast News Letter. 
“In all respects this work is very complete."—Northern Whig. 


Imperial Folio, in post folio or bound, full cloth extra, gilt edges, price £5 5s. 


NEW ZEALAND SCENERY. Fifteen Chromos, size 
15in. by 12in., Lithographed after Original Water-Colour Drawings by JOHN 
GULLY, with Descriptive Letterpress by Dr. JULIUS VON HAAST. 

“ Very hand andelegantly got up......The views are the best we have seen. 

— Perthshire Advertiser. 

"No book has appeared on this, or indeed on any of our colonies, so beautiful 
in its art or so valuable as an ad te repr 
the country.”—Daily Express. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 


DISCOVERY of the BERMUDAS. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, with Two Maps, price 30s, cloth. 
N EMORIALS of the DISCOVERY and EARLY SETTLE- 
4 MENT of the BERMUDAS or SOMERS ISLANDS, 1515-1685. Compiled 
from the Colonial Records and other Original Sources. By Major-General Sir 
Hewyry Lerroy, R.A., 0.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Hon. Memb. N.Y. Hist. Soc., some- 
time Governor of the Bermudas. In2 vole. VOL. L., 1515-1652. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 

















IRISH STATE DOCUMENTS, 1252-1284. 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 790, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of DOCUMENTS RELATING to IRELAND, 
preserved in H.M. Public Record Office, London. Vol. II. 1252-1284. Edited 
by H. 8S. Sweetman, B.A. Trin. Coll. Dubl. M.R.1.A., Barrister-at-Law, Ireland, 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and by the Authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 

*,* This Calendar, which presents an abstract of all Documents relating to 
Treland preserved in the Public Record Office, London, is to be continued to the 
end of the reign of Henry VIL. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Geaiataiges MACMILLAN and Co. 

HOM. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. 





| 
| 


New end Completely Revised Editions of the Lists of Books recently added to | 
MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and of the Surplus Copies of Works withdrawn 
for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready for delivery, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
OITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Booksell N or at the Office 
1 Welling eeeareee is z' y er or Newsagent, or at the Office, 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, the NEW and IMPORTANT WORK on EGYPT. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18:, entitled, 
the Old 


The KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, 


House of Bondage under New Masters. By Epwin ps LEON, ex-Agon' 
Consul-General in Egypt. ° on 





NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION is READY of 


MORTIMER COLLINS: his Letters and 


Friendships, with some Account of his Life. By Frayces COLLINS. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 21s. 


“ The impression conveyed is pleasant as well as favourable, and the manner in 
which the task bas been accomplished is in the highest degree creditable."— 
Atheneum. 

“ These charming volumes."—Standard. 

“It is a very fascinating and attractive work, and it is also just such a record of 
him - Mortimer Collins himself would have wished presented to the world."— 
John Bull. 





NOTICE.—Will be published on the 20th. 
In crown 8v0, leatherette binding, price 10s 64, NEW WORK on FISHING. 


NOTES on FISH and FISHING. By J. J. 
MANLEY, MLA. 

This Work, besides containing descriptions of all Fresh-Water Fish and the 
Modes of taking them, also contains chapters on Fishing as a Sport—Fishing as a 
Fine-Art—The Literature of Fishing—Natural History of Fish—Thames Fishing 

P D hire Fishing—Pisciculture—Sturage of Winter Water— 








Ve 


and P v 
Winter Fishing, &c. 





In large post 8vo, bound in cloth (gold lettered, with ferns on bluish-grey ground) , 
gilt edges, 470 pages, price 12s 6d. 


THE FERN WORLD. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Author of “ The Fern Paradise,” “ The English Peasantry,” “ The Romance of 
Peasant Life,” &c. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“The FERN WORLD " is illustrated by 12 Coloured Plates, giving complete 
Figures (64 in all) of every Species of British Fern, specially printed from Nature, 
and executed in the best style of Chromo-Lithography ; by several full-page En- 


gravings of some of the choicest of D hire scenery; by a Permanent Photo- 
graphic Frontispiece; and by Woodcuts. 


The QUEEN. 





The SCOTSMAN. 


* This work is written with complete 





. | Picture endued with life and grace. The 


tation of the natural resources of | of nature and who have a special love 





“A beautiful, instructive, and bewitch- 
ing book. Mr. Heath is a painter who 
adds colour to drawing, and produces a 


knowledge of the subject, and is calcu- 
lated to be at once interesting and in- 
structive. The illustrations deserve 
special notice. The fact that they are 
all reproduced from photographs is a 
sufficient voucher for their accuracy. 
The illustrations of individual ferns are 
printed in colours, and are beautiful 
ape of art. The highest praise 
that can be given them is to say that if 
the living fronds had been inserted in 
the book, they could hardly have been 
more pleasing to the eye or more useful 
in illustrating the text.” 


author paints scenery with a glowing 
pencil, and for such as love the beauties 


for ferns, the descriptive portions of the 
volume will prove a charm. We have 
gone through the book with much plea- 
eocees Of the illustrations, it is not too 
much to say that they are exquisite.” 








A SECOND EDITION will be READY in a DAY or TWO of 


SEONEE ; or, Camp Life on the Satpura 


Range. By ROBERT ARMITAGE STERNDALE, F.R.G.S. [Illustrated by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2Is. 


“Tf any doubt this, let them read the most charming book of the seagon.....,Mr, 


| Sterndale’s ‘Seonee.’"—Mayfair. 


* We must congratulate the author on his success."—G/obe. 
“ This is in every respect a volume worthy of praise.”—Spectator. 





NOTICE.—NOW READY, REVISED and ENLARGED, CHEAPER EDITION: 
In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d, of 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Buack. Dublin: A. | OCEAN to OCEAN: Sandford Fleming’s 


Expedition through Canada in 1872. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With 
Illustrations, This forms the New Volume in “ Low's Library of Travel and 
Adventure.” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Li rary, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.0. 
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Scale, 16 miles to an inch ; size, 28 inches by 20. 


SEAT of WAR in ASIA.—STANFORD’S LARGE SCALE 


MAP of the SEAT of WAR in ASIA, including Erzerum, Trebizond, Van, Bayazid, Batoum. Poti, Tiflis, 


Erivan, &c. With an Enlarged Map of the Environs of Kars, on the scale of one inch to a mile: 
Coloured Sheet, 3s; Folded in Case, 3s 6d; Mounted in Case, 5s. . 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Scale, 9 miles to an inch; size, 14 inches by 20. 


SEAT of WAR in EUROPE.—STANFORD’S LARGE SCALE 


MAP of the SEAT of WARin EUROPE. Sheet II. This Sheet completes the course of the Danube. so 
far it is the common boundary of Roumanians and Turks. 
as the great road from Nish by Sophia to Tartar Basardjik avd Adrianople, by which a force advancing 
oni Constantinople can avoid the great passes of the Balkans. Price, Coloured Sheet, 2s; Folded in Case, 


28 6d; Mounted in Case, 3s 6d. 


Sheets 1 and 3, uniform in scale, have already been published. Size of each, 28 inches by 20; price of 


ach Coloured Sheet, 3s; Folded in Case, 3s 64; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


This Map, as now published in Three Sheets. embraces the whole course of the Danube from the Servian 
frontier to its mouth; the whole course of the Balkans, carefully depicting the passes (notably the “ Hain 
Boghaz,” through which General Gourko's force advanced into the Tunja Valley, and which is not found 
in any other English map), together with all the roads centring on Constantinople. The Sea of Marmora 
‘and the Straits at either entrance, as well as Besika Bay, in the Aigean Sea, are included, making this a 


very complete Map on a large scale of the whule theatre of operations ia Europe. 
The Three Sheets fulded together in one Case, 8s 64; or Mounted in C.se, 12s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGA STREST. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Sea of Mountains: an 
ACOOUNT of Lord DUFFERIN'S TOUR through 
BRITISH COLUMBIA in 1876. By MoLyngsux 
St. JOHN 2v., with Portrait of Lord Dufferin. 21s. 

“Mr. St. John is not only a shrewd but a lively 
writer. His book is well worth perusal."—Pall Mall 


Across Central America. By J. 


W. BoppAM-WHETHAM, Author of ** Pearls of the 
Pacific,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Only a Love-Story. By Iza 


Durrvus Harpy. 3 vols. 


A Thing of Beauty. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“The interest of this story never flags.”—Court 


Journal, 
By the Author of 





Annette. 
“ST. OLAVE'S,” &c. 2 vols. 
“ A good and interesting novel.”"—Sunday Times. 


Winstowe. By Mrs, Leith 


ADAMS. 3 vols. 
“ An interesting tale, gracefully told.”—Scotsman. 


Glory. By Mrs. G. Linneus 


BANKS. 3 vols. (Nert week. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown &vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Fifth Edition, post free, Is. 
1 R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Onring this Disease. By RosertT Warts, M.D., 
M.K.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Buistrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & OCo., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


Now ready, price !s 6d.—The 
TUDENT’S HANDBOOK to the 
UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, for the use of 
Persons intending to enter at the University. By A. 
®. Hempury, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Esquire Bedell. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 
London: GEORGE BELL and Sons. 
Price 2d; by post, 24d. 
“6 HE PRIEST in ABSOLUTION 
and the SOCIETY of the HOLY CROsS.” 
A Correspondence between “A London Priest” and 
A. H. Mackonochie, M.A., St. Alban’s, Holborn. Re- 
printed, with Considerable Additions, from the Daily 
£xpress. 
W. Knott, 26 Brooke Street, Holborn; and A. R. 
Mowsray, 25 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 

















Just published, price Sixpeuce. 
HE BEE-HIVES: a Pastoral. By 
J. O. App¥«s Scott, M.A., Fellow of University 
Coilege, London. 

* Its style is so simple as to form a conspicuous con- 
trast to the sensational poetry of the mouern schoul, 
and to recall Wordsworth’'s celebrated canun."’—Ken- 
sington News, 

Farmer and Sons, 1 Edwardes Terrace, Kensington. 





CYCLOPEAN FORTRESS.—See 
the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 
44d} for View and Plan ; View of New Building for 
Civil Service Supply Stores; About London [mprouve- 
meuts The iden Way; Encvuragement of 
Typhoid Fever; London Educational Parliament; 


THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 


Now published, 
A MODERN MINISTER. 


Parts I. to IV., price 1s. each, with Two Illustrations. 





“Tres,” August 10. 

“Although this may be a maiden novel, it would 
seem that the writer has had literary experience. 
There is no sign of faltering or hesitation in the start. 
He plunges straight in medias res, striking ahead with 
a steady and powerful stroke. He firmly grasps and 
separates in his brain the complicated strings of a 
most intricate plot, and passes swiftiy from group to 
group of personages......He bas struck such thrilling 
key-notes at the outset that we may congratulate him 
on achieving a triumph indeed, should he succeed in 
playing up to them throughout.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, 10th thousand, price One Shilling. 
BARNEY GEOGHEGAN, M.P., 
AND 
HOME-RULE IN ST. STEPHEN’S. 
By EDWARD JENKINS, 

Author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” “ Devil's Chain,” &c. 





London and Belfast: WILLIAM MULLAN and SON. 

R. HENRY IRVING, in the DUBLIN 
i UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. The SEPTEM- 
BER NUMBER will contain a new and char cteristic 
Permanent Cabinet Photograph of this distinguished 
trage‘lian, with an intimate biographic a count from 
original sources. “One of the b st magazines,”— 
Globe.——"* Very valuable, showing how well the new 
management is succeediug.”—Chelmsfori Chronicle. 
— Rapidly coming to the front."—Sussex Daily 
News ——"Sprung into a new and modern life.”"— 
Chronicle and Mail. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
SLEEPING BEAUCY; or, the Entranced 
Muiden and the Enchanted Prince, a Musical, Optical, 
and Spectacular Entertainment, written by Ellis Rey- 
nolds, Esq.; given by Mr. George Buck\and.—DEATH 
in the TUMBLER, a Scientific Lecture, with interesting 
Experiments by Professor Gardaer.—Thne RUSSO- 
TURKISH WAR, with Dissoiving Views and Effects, 
by Mr. J. L. King.—SPIRITISM. the most mysterious, 
weird, and incomprehensible Séauce ever witnessed ; 
conducted by the Polytechnic Medium — The 
WONDERS of NATURE and of ART. revealed by 
the Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, and explaine’ by Mr 
J. L. King. —Admissiou to tne whole, 1s. Schools and 
— under ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5and from 
to 10. 
EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES 
e SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the velenrited Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PiCKLEs, SAUVES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind tne Public that every 
article prepared by them ix guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portumsu Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, %.t. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this ceiebrated S.uce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe tat each uttle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY ana SON, bears the label used 
so many years, sigued, * Llizsheth Lazenby.” 


HEALTHY SKIN. 
EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


Pure, Fragrant, and Durabie. 
The best for Toilet, Nursery, or for Shaving. 

















Invariably used by the 





Orystal Palace Schools; “Turkey in Europe,” &c. 
46 Oatherine Street, and all Newsmen. - 


Prince and Princess of Wales and Children. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


Kalafat and Widin are well shown, as well 
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TRUBNER AND CO’S LIST 
OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





The OAXTON CELEBRATION, 


CATALOGUE of the LOAN COLLEC- 
TION of Antiquities, Curiosities, and Appliances 
connected with the Art of Printing, at South 
Kensington. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 404, price Is, 


The BIOGRAPHY and TYPOGRAPHY 
of WILLIAM CAXTON, England's First Printer. 
By Wiitiam Ruapes. Founded to a great extent 
u the Author's “Life and Ty hy of 
liam Caxton." Brought up to the Present 
Date, and including all Di ies since made, 
Elegantly and appropriately printed in demy 8yo 
on hand-made paper, in imitation Caxton binding, 
21s. 


The INVENTION of PRINTING: a 
Collection of Facts and Opinions. Description of 
Early Priots and Playing-cards, the Block-books 
of the Fifteenth Yentury, the Legend of Loureng 
Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, and the Works of 
John Gutenberg and his Associates, Illustrated 
with Fac-similes of Early Types and Woodcuts, 
By Tuo. L. ps ViInN&, Royal 8vo, elegantly 
printed, with embossed Portraits, and @ multitude 
of Fac-similes and [ilustrations, cloth, 21s. 


A GUIDE to the OBJECTS of CHIEF 
INTEREST in the Loan Oovliection of the Caxton 
Celebration, Queen's Gate, South Kensington; 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. 32, stitched in wrapper, price 6d. 


A SIMPLE TRANSLITERAL GRAM- 
MAR of the TURKISH LAN'+UAGE. Oompiled 
from Various Sources. With Dialogues and 
Vocabulary. By EpWIN ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.I 
F.B.G.S. Post 8vo0, pp. 80, cloth, 2s 6d, 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 
TURKISH LANGUAGE. With a few Easy 
Exercises. By F. U. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8yo, 
pp. 48, cloth, 38 6d. 


The TURKISH CAMPAIGNER’S 
VADE-MECUM of OTTUMAN COLLOQUIAL 
LANGUAGE. Containing a Concise Ottoman 
Grammar; a carefully Selected Vocabulary, 
alphabetically arranged. in Two Parts—tnglish 
and Turkish, and Turkish and English; alsoa 
few familiar Dialogues: the wh le in English 
characters. ByJ. W. RepHOUSE, F.R.A. Oblong, 
pp. iv.-382, cloth, 5s. 


, 
BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH DIC- 
TIONARY. Second Edition, 32mo, pp. 616, with 
4 Maps, neatly bound in roan with tuok, or per- 
sian, price 103 6d; murocco, 12s 6d. 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY, entitled the 
LIFE and STRUGGLES of WILLIAM LOVETT, 
in his Pursuit of Bread, Knowiedge, a 1d Freedom; 
with some Account of the various Associations he 
belonged to, and of the Opinions he entertained. 
8vo, pp. viii.-474, cloth, 58. 








” 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


"TNHE AMERICAN WALTHAM 
WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory,and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 
Cherefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 
these cele’ rated Watches, in every variety of Silver or 
Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 38 to £30.—67 Regent Street. 


A MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
“ Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 
and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 
Case, £3 34.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 
YURKEY and [NDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and OO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
Fa MILY, ° 

35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dostrn, 1868. 




















FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece, 


ILLS’ “BSE BIRD’S-EYE” 
OIGARETTES. 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing 
Ten), protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W.D. avi d VU. WLLLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristei sad \.r:ndon 


AMERIVAN OENTENNIAL 
PRIZK MEDAL. 
RY'S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard, 
“ The Caracas Cocos of such choice quality.”"—Fo0d, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 








| ey ‘’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 

articles of ‘tet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the supertiuous vil.”"—food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall 
TENTH tiNTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 





awarded w J. 5. FRY and SONS. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 








=: 


BY JOHN M°LEOD CAMPBELL, D.D. 
The NATURE of the ATONEMENT, and its 


Relation to Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. Fourth and Chea per 
Edition. With an Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


CHRIST the BREAD of LIFE. An Attempt 


to give a Profitable Direction to the Present Occupation of Thought with 
Romanism. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


REMINISCENCES and REFLECTIONS, 


referring to his Early Ministry in the Parish of Row, 1825-31. Edited, with 
an Introductory Narrative, by his Son, DONALD CAMPBELL, M.A., Chaplain 
of King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THOUGHTS on REVELATION, with Special 


Reference to the Present Time. Second Edition, crown 8yo, 5s. 


JOHN McLEOD CAMPBELL’S MEMORIALS. 


Being Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
DONALD CAMPBELL, M.A. With Portrait, engraved by Jeens. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 15s. [Recently published. 


“One of the most devout and powerful theologians Scotland has pro- 
duced.” —WNoncon formist. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS. §8vo, 10s 6d. 
VILLAGE, and TOWN and COUNTRY 


SERMONS. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The WATER of LIFE, and other Sermons. 


Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 


The GOSPEL of the 


Second Edition, feap 8vo, 3s 6d. 


GOOD NEWS of GOD. 


crown 8yo, 6s. 


SERMONS for the TIMES. Third Edition, 


feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 


PENTATEUCH. 


Sixth Edition, 


SERMONS on NATIONAL SUBJECTS. 


Second Edition, feap. 8yo, 3s 6d. 


The KING of the EARTH, and other 


SERMONS. Being a Second Series of Sermons on Nationa) Subjects. 
Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


DISCIPLINE, and 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 


SERMONS. 


other 


DAVID. Five Sermons. 


enlarged, fcap. Syo, 28 64. 


The HERMITS. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


Second Edition, 





New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


SALVATION HERE and HEREAFTER. 


Sermons and Essays. By the Rey. J. SERVICE, Minister of Inch. 


The Spectator says :—“ We have enjoyed to-day a rare pleasure, having 
just closed a volume of sermons which rings true metal from title-page to 
Jinis,and proves that another and very powerful recruit has been added 
to that smal! band of ministers of the Gospel, who are not only abreast of 
the religious thought of their time, but have faith enough and courage 
enough to handle the questions which are the most critical, and stir 





men’s minds most deeply with frankness and thoroughness.” 


BY 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


SOCIAL MORALITY. Twenty-one Lectures 


delivered in the University of Cambridge. Second and Ch 
crown 8yvo, 10s 6d. dge eaper Edition, 


The CONSCIENCE. Lectures on Casuistry, 


delivered in the University of Cambridge. Second and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


The PATRIARCHS and LAWGIVERS of 


the OLD TESTAMENT. Fourth Edition. This Volume contains Discourses 
on the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and the beginning of the First Book of 
Samuel. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


The PROPHETS and KINGS of the OLD 


TESTAMENT. Third Edition, with New Preface. This Volame contains 

Discourses on Samuel I. and II., Kings I. and IL, Amos, Joel, Hosea, 

— Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. Crown 8yo, 
is Gd. 


The GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. A Series of 


Discourses. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. 


Lectures on Obristian Ethics. 
8vo, 6s. 


EXPOSITORY SERMONS on the PRAYER- 


BOOK, considered especially in reference to the Romish System. Second 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 53 6d. 


WHAT is REVELATION? A Series of 


Sermons on the Epiphany; to which are added Letters to a Theological 
Student on the Bamp Lectures of Mr. Mansel. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 


A Series of 


Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 





SEQUEL to the INQUIRY,—“ WHAT is 


REVELATION?" Letters in Reply to Mr. Mansel’s Examination of 
* Strictures on the Bampton Lectures.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LECTURES ECCLESIASTICAL 


HISTORY. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Third Edition, 


with new Preface, crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


on 


MORAL and METAPHYSICAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. Vol.I. Ancient Philosophy and the First to the Thirteenth Cen- 


turies. Vol. Il. Fourteenth Century and the Freach Revolution, with 
a Glimpse into the Nineteenth Century. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
8vo, 25s. 


The RELIGIONS of the WORLD, and 
THEIR RELATIONS to CHRISTIANITY. Fifth sition, crown 


ON the LORD'S PRAYER. Fourth Edition, 


feap. 8vo, 28 6d. 


ON the SABBATH DAY; the Character 


of the Warrior; and on the Iuterpretation of History. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LEARNING and WORKING. Six Lectures 


on the Foundation of Colleges for Working-Men. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The LORD’S PRAYER, the CREED, and 


the COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and Schoolmasters, To 
which is added the Order of the Scriptures. 18mo, cloth limp, 1s, 


SERMONS PREACHED COUNTRY 


CHURCHES. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The FRIENDSHIP of BOOKS; and other 


Lectures. Ejited, with Preface, by Taomas Hvoues, Author of “Tom 
Brown's School Days.” Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6a. 


DIALOGUES on 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


in 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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rye: erst Pie 10 Sovrnamrtoy Sraeer, Srranp, August 18, 1877; 


‘SAMUEL TINSLEY’S. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








NOTIOE.IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY MR. oarsence 
TWO YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


By A. GALLENGA (of the Times), 
Author of “ Italy Revisited,” “Country Lifein Piedmont,” “ The Invasion of Denmark,” &ec. 


ae oe (Now ready. 


; otnaed ys :—* Mr, are most interesting in »—bright with th 
eee ee fn hioteat on A) new pcm Bs yee oh see Phyo 
toy of hi readers a the Fields of Troy, a tof the Sultan 
d@ institutions 


eave bis Parliament valuable for baney hag ag tained beers eof Soenas aad wh 
beneath eye, ons a well-informed. n on seru nd si ions which 
have ended in t, while Russia are closing - hand-to- ain allies 


- volumes wi bid fair toacquire permanent value as graphic records taken on the spot of some 
+” SP tne taiet Mrametie tsakdente in hints . - 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. MINTURN'S “TRAVELS WEST." 


TRAVELS WEST. By Wiiu1am MInturn. 


Large post 8yvo, price 7s 6d. 

The Daily News says:—An unpretending volume of travel, the author of which describes in a 

lively vein wins he saw and heard in s recent journey from-New York to St. Louis, thence to ‘Salt. 
Lake st and California, and back by Omaha and Chicago into Canada.” 

The Scotsman says:—* Mr. Minturn speaks more sensibly on some of the political and commercial 

aw ats a with which 4 ‘Repablic is threatened and of the faults of his countrymen than might naturally and 


ae Sy says:—"“ A charming book, full of anecdotés of Western American travel, and in 
which the author, who travelled from New York across the whole American Western desert, gives his 
Ry panne tel of a country almost unknown to European colonists. We wish we could transcribe some of 

_ aap very clear TUNICA ths deeores eckeentnend- anh alittionn ont ace nds.” 

The Queen says :—“ Mr. Minturn writes easily and and gives us vivid pictures of the 
marvellous scenery......The whole tone of Mr. Minturn's book is plsasuat to the English reader......in a 
word, good sense and ‘culture contribute to make the volume well worth the attention of those who are 

cai in travel on the American continent.” 
Fair says:—Some of our ablest authors have failed in the endeavour to depict American 
life Me wviey. The author of the present work, however, is an American by birth, who has spent most 
of his life in Europa, and he describes his return to. America and 
interesting volume......Altogether the work is well written and 
The Literary World says:—“A trip across America is a grand thing for the tourist, Englist or 
— hg the course of his career. Any one contemplating such a journey should have a look at Mr. 
nturn’s 


. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “YE OUTSIDE FOOLS.” 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside the 


Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, and thoroughly exposes the ‘ rigs’ and tricks of 
the Stock Exchange. One advantage of a perusal will be that those who allow themselves to be plundered 
will do so quite consciously. The volume as a whole is extremely interesting."—Public Opinion. 


NOTES and’ ESSAYS on the CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION: its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. By JoHN JOSEPH LAKE. Orown 8yo, 7s 6d. 





POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
BITTERtoSWEET END: a Novel. 


“A pleasant, taking story, full of interest, and entirely unobjectionable."—Ziterary Churchman. 

“There is a genuine tone of humour about much of the conversations, and a natural bearing about 
the heroine, which give very pleasant reading and a good deal of interest and amusement to the book...... 
‘On the whole, we cannot but praise ‘ Bitter to Sweet End.’ "—Public Opinion. 


TRUE WOMEN. By Karuarre Sruart. 3 vols., 


31s 6d. 


AGAINST HER WILL. By Annie L. WALKER, 


Author of ‘‘ A Canadian Heroine.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“There is a grea® deal that is deserving of praise, and very little to find fault with......‘ Against Her 
Will’ is a novel of sterling merit.”—Scotsman. 


The SEARCH for a HEART: a Novel. 


ALEXANDER. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


The RECTOR of OXBURY: a Novel. 


B. BAYNARD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“Tt will prove a valuable addition to the literature of Church defence."—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
“For both Churchmen and Dissenters it has attractions rarely to be met with."—Coventry Standard, 


A VERY OLD QUESTION: a Novel. By T. 


EpGar PEMBERTON, Author of “ Under Pressure,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“ For ‘tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love."—HAMLET. 


The SIEGE of VIENNA: a Novel. By CAROLINE 


PICHLER. (From the German.) 3 vols., price 3ls 6d. 


The TRUST: an Autobiography. 





By JAMES 


By JEAN LE 


By Jon |The LADY BLANCHE. 


HARRINGTON; 


DIFFICULTIES of 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c., 


BACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUMS. 





MERRY and GRAVE. By Peter 


ATHELBY. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. (This day. 


The BRIDE of ROERVIG. By W. 
Beresog. Translated from the Danish by Nina 
Faancis. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“A charmingly fresh and simple tale, which was 
well worth translating, and has been translated well.” 
—Athenzum 

“There is @ strong humen interest throughout the 
story, and it abounds with little snatches of descrip. 
tion which are full of poetic grace and charm......Tho 
translator has been most successful in preserving the 
spirit and genuine Norse flavour of the original." 
Scotsman. 

The translation is idiomatic and vigorous ; it rétaing 
the true Scwtidinavian podtfo "ring, Swiilte -ghining an 
English form ; the’ reader's interest never flags till the 
book is regretfully laid aside.”"—Public Opinion, 

“Lovers of the marvellous may be intensely inter. 
ested in this singular work."—Court Circular. 

- 3 Begdele-thé igterest attaching to a novel of un- 

quegtionable merit, there-age uestions uf a 

psychological natare here discussed, ietrue, 

but sufficiently to impart an additional charm’tos 
volume that will assuredly commend itself to English 
readers.’ "Civil Service Gazette, 


How to Write a Novel. By Ja¥ Wyre, Crown 
8vo, price 7s 6d. 


RENRUTH. By Henry Turner. Srows 


(~K through fe, Stgies in.» very et + #s 


SIBYLLE’S STORY. By Octave 
FEvILLeT. Translated by MARGARET WATSON. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A DISCORD: a Story. 
WILLESON. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
“Something more than ordinary praise is due to a 
story which hasa leading idea of its own, and works it 
out steadily, yet without wearying the reader with 
excessive iteration or exaggeration...... ‘A Discord’ 
reminds us of some of Miss Sewell’s best works. We 
should almost be disposed to give it the preference, on 
the ground that the human interest is broader. Some- 
times we see traces of another and well-known in- 
fluence. Mr. Price is a person not unworthy of the 
gallery of portraits which George Eliot has given to 
us."—Spectator. 
“The story is gracefully and thoughtfully written, 
and there is a distinct impress of realism about most 


By Aleth 


3 vols., 31s 6d. of the personages.” —Scotsman. 


TOUCH NOT the NETTLE: a Story. 


By ALEC FEARON. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THROUGH HARDSHIPS to LORD- 


SHIPS. By FLORA EATON. Crown 8yo, 7s 64. 


DAISY and the EARL. By Constance 


Howe.yt. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The VANDELEURS of RED TOR. By 


THEODORE RussELL MONRO. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By Harold 


St. Char. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BURIED PAST: a Novel. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SEED-TIME and REAPING. By 


HELEN PATERSON. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


or, the Exiled 
Royalist. A Tale of the Hague. By FREDERICK 
SPENCER Birp. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Just ready. 


The GREAT FIGHT between the 


BEAR and the TURK EY—its Origiu and Probable 
Results. By a YOunG Lion. In wrapper, price 
6d, post free. 


POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Bya Younc Beginner. Crown 8v0, 





Prur. 3 vols., 31s 6d. (Just ready. 





2s 6d. 
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